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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


jig first session of the new Parliament opened on 

Tuesday. The House cf Commons presented a strange 
spectacle with the supporters of the Government over- 
lowing on to the opposite benches and into the galleries 

et 

There are a great 
cularly among the Unionists, 
priate that Mr. Geoffrey Ellis, who moved the Address, 


above. many young members, parti- 


and it was therefore appro- 
should have been expansive upon the duties and claims 
is common form to congratulate the mover 
Address, Mr. 


: . 
words ol 


of youth. It 
Kilis earned his 
Disraclis Sybil 
* The youth 


and seconce r of the but 
congratulations, The final 
might have been the motto of his speech : 


cla nation are the trustees of poste rity.” 


* “ 
The King’s 5] Tt began with 


a reference to Egypt and the Sudan, and, quite rightly, 


ech was unusually long. 


insisted upon the legality with which the Government 
had behaved. It noticeable that the anti-British 
ampaign culminating in the assassination of the Sirdar 
than 
The next subject 


was 


was described as ired rather discouraged 
by the Government of Zaghlul Pasha.” 
dealt with was the League of Nations, and here again 
it was noticeable that the Government were most anxious 


to profess their allegiance to the League, particularly 
Kegyptian affairs, As regards the 


INS} 


in the context of 


Geneva Protocol, it was pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had not yet had time to consult the Dominions. 
We may interpolate here the fact that in the Council 
of the League at Rome Mr. Austen Chamberlain has 
asked fora postponement of the discussion of the Protocol}, 
and that his request has been granted. The Speech 
went on to say that the Government, although they 
were unable to the Russian Treaties 
should be further considered, were anxious that “ 
Great Britain and Russia should 


recommend that 

normal 

intercourse’ between 

not be interrupted. 
* * * * 

After a summary of the facts about the new Anglo- 
German Treaty and the Treaty with Italy, which cedes 
to Italy a portion of Jubaland, an unexpected announce- 
ment was reached. This was that the Prince of Wales 
had been invited to visit the Argentine next year and 
that the invitation had been accepted. The opinion 
was next expressed that the key to industrial progress 
was to be found in the closest co-operation between 
Great Britain and the Dominions and India. 
further preferences on goods from the Dominions would 
the 
of the Imperial Economic Conference. 
here that the Minister 
repeated his pledge that he has no intention of introducing 


Accordingly 


be proposed, in accoraance recommendations 


We 


in specific terms 


with 
may say 


Prime has 


will not try to use preferential tariffs 


Of course, it may be said 


Protection, and 
“as the thin end of the wedge.” 
that the effects of a wedge are be yond the control of the 
person who it, but Mr. 
Baldwin may be trusted to keep within the borders of 


inserts we are quite sure that 


: 
possibly can. 


his promise so far as he } 


a % * * 
Although, as Free Traders, we have no belief in the 
economic benefits of preferences, we are very ready to 
admit that there may he times when they had_ better 
he accepted on the eround of expedic ney. We are not 


such a time has not been reached now. 


that on the 
lown of the 


at all sure that 
Mf it can be proved 
would regard the turning ¢ 
of the Imperial Conference as a rebuff, we should say 
that the cost of 
we should 


whole the Dominions 


recommendations 
preferences—on the assumption that 
rather than ¢ 


Mr. Churchill in all essentials, 


lose iit by them economically 


— would be worth paying 


we take it, remains a Free Trader. 
. *% 
Another very important statement was that the plans 
for the naval base at Singapore will be proceeded with. 
in the whole we regret this decision, though we know 


that there is a cvood deal to be said on both sides, No 


doubt the expert advice of the Admiralty has carried 


that there never 


the day. A consoling point is was 
any real danger that the Singapore policy would be 
misunderstood by America. The policy was plainly 


stated and accepted, if not approved, by the American 
Government at the time of the Disarmament Conterence 


at Washington, 
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What we have already said about Free Trade and 
Protection in connexion with Preferential Tariffs applies 
also to the statement that a Bill will be submitted for 
safeguarding employment in eflicient industries, where 
“exceptional action” is “ proved by inquiry” to be 
necessary. In view of the prosperity of the motor 
industry since the removal of protective duties, we imagine 
that proof worthy of the name will not be easily found. 

* # * % 

There are to be extensions of all the measures directed 
towards increasing employment; and a long section of 
the Speech dealt with housing and the slums, and with 
the importance of ownership. Upon the subject of 
insurance, it was stated that Ministers were inquiring 
into the possibility of combining with existing schemes 
ef insurance provisions for improving old-age pensions 
and pensions for widowed mothers. We have written 
en the Speech in gencral in our first leading article. 

CS * X * 

By far the most interesting point in the Debate on 
the Address up to the time when we go to press on 
Thursday was Mr. Churchill's forecast of the Govern- 
ment’s policy on inter-Allied Debts. Mr. Lloyd George, 
Sir John Simon and others had emphasized the obvious 
fact that we are taxing ourselves to a crushing degree 
and honestly paying off our Debt to America, while 
none of our Allies is either bearing a taxation like ours 
or attempting to pay its debts to us. Yet France has 
begun informal discussions at Washington with a view to 
funding her debt to America. That debt is small 
in comparison with the debt she owes to us. Mr. 
Churchill said on Wednesday :— 

“We do not wish to hinder any arrangement for mutual benefit 


which may be entered into between two friendly nations allied 


and associated with us in the Great War. We consider it essential, 
however, that any payment made by our debtors in Europe to their 


ereditors in the United States should be accompanied simulta- 
neously, pari passu, by proportionate payment to Great Britain.” 
Pa * # a 


As we have often said, we find it rather odious to Lot up 
money against dead men. All the Allies made a great 
effort in the War according to their various capacities. 
We paid more money; Franee lost more lives. On 
general principle, therefore, we shall not join in the 
outery against France getting good terms wherever 
she can; but when we remember that a considerable 
part of our debt to America was borrowed not for 
ourselves, but to pass on to France, we must admit 
thet Mr. Churchill's words were justified and had just 
the right balance and proportion. We can hardly 
believe, however, that France means to pay a relatively 
small debt and say nothing about her greater debt 
to us. Probably she desires to raise the whole question 
ef War Debts. 

* * * * 

By a curious coincidence, just before the assassination 
ef the Sirdar, the Government addressed to the League 
of Nations an energetic note warning the world that 
interference with British interests in Egypt would not be 
tolerated. Specifically it was pointed out that interven- 
tion by the League invoked by Egypt would be “* unac- 
ceptable.” Lord Cecil, in a speech on Friday, Decem- 
ber 5th, interlined the significance of this warning, and 
declared that as at every point British action had been 
fortified by international statute, carnest supporters of 
the League should be the last people to want to put the 
With all this we quite 
agree, but we are still strongly of opinion that though 
there was no room for the League to take part in the 


League in an impossible position. 


swift provisional settlement which necessarily followed 
the assassination of the Sirdar, it will be most helpful 
to us to obtain the approval of the League of whatever 
settlement we may finally reach, 


—— 


The very fact that in making demands upon Egypt after 
the assassination we included an enlarged area of irrigation 
in the Sudan—rather unwiscly, as we think, from the 
point of view of form—exposed us to the usual but quite 
unfair criticism that we were making the murder of 
single person an occasion for applying the political serew, 
We have nothing to fear from inquiry and publicity. The 
Nile has more than enough water for everybody, and we 
probably made a mistake in not asserting the full rights 
of the Sudan in the matter of irrigation in the Declaration 
of 1922. As it is, however, we are open to every kind of 
misunderstanding and malicious suggestion. We could 
be saved from all this by having the sanction of the 
League, not only as regards the Sudan, the Canal and 
the Nile, but as regards the protection of all foreigners 
in Egypt. We may add here that Sir Geoffrey Archer 
has been appointed Governor-General of the Sudan in 
succession to Sir Lee Stack. , 

* * x * 

The conclusion of a Commercial Treaty with Germany 
on Thursday, the 4th, was an event of considerable 
importance. It is another sign among many that the 
world is at last emerging from the five chaotic years after 
the War into a period of some sort of stability. The 
framers of the Versailles Treaty, as if recognizing that 
five years were the period during which the war-psychology 
expressed in their Treaty would endure, laid it down that 
many of their provisions would lapse automatically 
at the end of that period. Thus it was necessary that 
some new instrument should be created for Anglo- 
German intercourse. Fortunately it seems that this 
opportunity has been used wisely and well. The new 
Treaty is a good example of the usual commercial treaty 
based on “the most favoured nation” principle. Thus, 
both Governments retain their sovereign right to dis 
criminate between forcign goods and services and their 
own goods and services, but they agree not to dis- 
criminate further between the goods and services of 
different foreign nations. 

* % * * 

That is the broad principle of the Treaty. To achieve 
it considerable changes will be needed in the legislative 
position both in Germany and in this country. At 
present, for example, we discriminate against German 
products in the non-ferrous metal industry, and we forbid 
German nationals to conduct banking operations in 
this country or to serve in British ships. On the German 
side many import prohibitions which are to-day in force 
will have to be abolished, and what is even more im- 
portant, the German Government denics itself the 
right to impose any new prohibition on the importation 
of any British product. At present the British export 
trade to Germany is carricd on in the constant fear 
that the German Government may suddenly prohibit 
the entry into Germany of some particular article, as 
it has done in numerous cases, 

* a it * 

Naturally the German Government will still continue 
its tariff policy, but these tariffs operate equally on 
all foreign goods, and not merely on British goods. 
But the present Treaty has in a protocol gone a step 
beyond any commercial treaty negotiated up to t! 
present, in that it makes provision for further negotiation 
between the two Governments if any tariff policy docs 
have the effect of discriminating against the goods of 


1c 


Altogether we congratulate both 


This country has 


one of the parties. 
sides on a businesslike arrangement. 
again shown that she is the first to realize that Germany 
was not eliminated by the War, and that sooner or 
Jater we must resume relations with her on a basis of 
equality, What is more, the Treaty is a clear recognition 
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of the facts of international trade. Its makers scem to 
have realized that the prosperity of both countries will 
best be served by an increase in the total number of 
exchanges between their peoples, not by feverish attempts 
by either party to grab more than its own share of the 
trade. We congratulate the Unionist Government on 
their first commercial act, which would have won the 
approval of Mr. Cobden himself. It was Cobden who 
set the great precedent for all these international arrange- 
ments by his great commercial treaty with Napoleon Iil. 
* * * * 

The result of the German Elections has been variously 
interpreted. It is agreed that in the welter of German 
parties, two blocs emerged with some definiteness: a 
right-wing bloc, which fought under the old black, white 
and red flag, was definitely monarchist, hostile to the 
Dawes Report, and intransigent to the Versailles Treaty ; 
and a left-wing bloc, which fought under the new black, 
white and gold flag, was strongly Republican, favourable 
to the Dawes Report, and advocated a general policy of 
Fulfilment and Conciliation with the rest of Europe. The 
result of the elections was as follows: 


Fascists ee ee ee oe ef ee 14 
Nationalists, with Land Union .. ee ia 2 
Geiman People’s Party .. as ee a+ dl 
Centre oe ae én es ‘es ns 69 
Bavarian People’s Party .. in ‘a 1% 
Democrats .. ee on ea oe 32 
Socialists .. ee es oe aa es “S08 
Communists a o. ee ee ee 45 
Middle-class Business Party ée oe ee 17 
Hanoverians “ os ee pe eo 4 
* * aa * 
This list may easily be divided into the two blocs, 
es follows : 

Right wing bloc : Fascists oe oe oe « 14 

Nationalists oe Sa on FUR 

Middle-class Business Party ee 17 

Hanoverians oe oe os 4 

146 

Left-wing bloc: Democrats ee oa ine ee 32 

Socialists 7 oe oe os: won 

163 


This leaves unallotted the 


German People’s Party ee ee ee ee 51 
Centre — os «s ee ee oe oe oo 
Bavarian People’s Party oe as on oe 19 
Communists oo oe ee oe ee ee 45 
184 

ve oo = bi 


Now, it appears that during the Election the German 
People’s Party swung steadily towards the Right, and 
may now be allotted to the right-wing group. The 
Centre and Bavarian People’s Parties are Catholic, and 
so anti-Socialist, but they have always worked for Fulfil- 
ment and for a Republic, and can therefore be stillallotted 
to the left-wing group. The Communists are an abso- 
lutely unknown factor, which had better be left out of 
account, although they are obviously more likely to vote 
with the Left group than with the Right, if they vote at 
all. Excluding them we get the result :— 


Right-wing bloc ee ee o* es 197 
Left wing bloe ee oe “* ee 251 
* om * * 


The present Reichstag will have 493 members. There- 
fore a clear majority is 247. It will be seen that the 
parties of Republicanism and Fulfilment secured a fairly 
clear victory over the Monarchist and _ intransigent 
parties, and just secured an absolute majority of the full 


house. Thus we think it fair to say that the German 
Elections have resulted in a mandate of reason and 
moderation to whatever new Government is formed. 


Certainly the centre of gravity in the new Reichstag has 
shifted from the two extremes, which haye lost badly, 


towards the centre, which has gained, and has finally 
come to rest perceptibly to the Left of where it was in the 
old chamber. After all, no ereat turnove rof opinion could 
be expected in 
were held. 


seven months, sinee the last Elections 
Some Government will in the end be formed, 
and the one thing which is obvious is that from wherever 
it draws its support, it will have to be of a moderate and 
temporizing character, which in the present state of 
Kurope may be no bad thing. 

** * * i 

At last we have good hopes that a British Government 
is going to take the smoke nuisance seriously. Lord 
Newton, the President of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society, wrote recently to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 
Minister of Health, asking whether the Government 
intended to reintroduce the Public Ilealth (Smoke 
Abatement) Bill. This Bill, as amended by the House 
of Lords, was the most promising thing in the way ol 
proposed legislation for a clean sky ever produced in 
Parliament. It had the support of the Federation of 
British Industries and the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society. Lord Newton therefore was probably right in 
thinking that the best course was to reintroduce a Bill 
for which the omens were so favourable. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, in answer to his letter, said: “I am 
happy to be able to give you an assurance that the 
Government do contemplate introducing a Smoke Abate- 
ment Bill as soon as possible.” Mr. Chamberlain went 
on to explain that there was a large number of urgent 
measures Which would probably occupy the whole of the 
coming session, and that time would probably be gained 
not lost, in the end if the friends of a Smoke Abatement 
Bill would wait till 1926, when he would hope to secure 
for it “ an earlier place in the Government’s programme.” 

Tn our opinion it would be wise to close with this offer. 
At the end of the first session of every Government there 
is always a particularly great slaughter of the innocents, 
and who can doubt that a Smoke Abatement Bill would 
go down in that massacre ? The Government, especially 
if by that time they were very hard pressed, would be 
in a position to say plausibly, “* Well, you see we tried 
to get through a Smoke Abatement Bill, and we failed. 
Of course, we mean to try again, but we cannot do so just 
at present.” On the principle that * the best is the enemy 
of the good ” we suggest that Lord Newton should get 
together a really powerful deputation to visit Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and to ask for a definite promise that the 
Government themselves will introduce a Bill and that 
they will do so early in 1926. If this promise were given 
the whole situation would instantly be changed. It is 
truc that we should have to wait for a year, but that would 
not be a long period in the long and dreary annals of smoke, 
and it could most profitably be spent in developing public 
opinion so that when the time came there should be ne 
mistake about the matter, 

* x % * 

A correspondent has pointed out to us that we were 
unfair to Bradford last week in implying that it is a 
typically smoky place. He that Bradford 
has taken a good deal of trouble to get rid of smoke, has 
of its own volition obtained a special Act, and compares 
favourably with Yorkshire towns. Coatbridge 
‘which we also mentioned), on the other hand, actually 


reminds us 


other 


took steps to be exempted from the general Act. 
* * * oo 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 192% 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1012 ; Thursday 
week, 10123; a year ago, 100 3. 
31 per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 79 fe 
Thursday week, 79; a year ago, 764. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE GOVERNMENT'S POLICY 


Rename is so much in the programme of the Govern- 

ment which we like and for which we are heartily 
thankful, and there is so much in Mr. Baldwin’s per- 
sonality and character which we admire and implicitly 
trust, that it will be rather distasteful to express at any 
point the opinion— which we shall have to express—that 
the King’s Speech falls short of doing a large thing in a 
really large way. We are so deeply in agreement with 
what we know to be Mr. Baldwin’s intentions that it is 
tantalizing to have the cup raised nearly to the nation’s 
lips and yet to be unable to feel sure that the nation 
will be able to drink the life-giving draught. 

Not that Mr. Baldwin’s policy is without boldness. 
We are only sharing the opinion of many when we say 
that he has changed notably and to very great advantage 
since he first became Prime Minister. Mr. Baldwin is not 
by nature a Party man; he has an ardent longing to 
benefit the whole nation, and the last thing that would 
occur to him would be to try to confer benefits upon his 
political friends and withhold them from his political 
opponents. He wants everyone to share in the good 
things of life ; he wants everyone to have a much higher 
standard of living, better houses, better education, more 
implanted capacity to enjoy amenitics, to distinguish 
between what is beautiful and what is ugly, between 
what is ennobling and what is debasing. He longs for all 
classes to work together. He is sympathetic and genial. 
He is what the Americans call “ a good mixer.” It was 
obvious when he first became Prime Minister that he had 
a vision of a kind of National Government. It was not 
to be another Coalition Government with all its unprin- 
cipled concessions to expediency, but it was to draw upon 
a wider field of support than had been regarded as strictly 
available by previous Unionist Governments. It was to 
be a Left-Centre Government conforming with the normal 
progressive but moderate temper of the British people. 

He threw away that first chance, but Fate has given 
him such a second chance as comestofew men. Naturally, 
we, and everyone who thinks as we do, awaited with an 
impatient anxiety the statement of policy which was 
read to Parliament on Tuesday. It turned out to be 
much better than anything Mr. Baldwin has yet given 
us, yet it was far from perfect, as we shall try to show. 

We must read Mr. Baldwin's explanatory speech on 
Tuesday, which necessarily had the formality and avcid- 
ance of detail always considered becoming in the opening 
debate of Parliament, in the light of the excellent speech 
which he had made in the Albert Hall on ‘Thursday, 
December 4th. From both speeches we gather that 
Mr. Baldwin is determined (as all Unionists except a 
small group of Die-hards would wish) to present the 
country with a really constructive programme which 
shall be non-Socialistic. ‘The Daily News, in ccmmenting 
on the Albert Tlall speech, remarked that if a word or two 
here and there had been altered it might have been taken 
for a speech by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. No doubt 
the Daily News implied a censure; but for our part 
we accept the comment and its cmens with pleasure. 
What Mr. Baldwin and what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
desire to obtain for the people of this country are in all 
essentials the same. The only difference—but it is 
a very great one—is the question of method. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald would like to overhaul the structure 
of our society from aop to bottom, whereas Mr. Baldwin 
is confident that by making use of the existing 
structure he can obtain for the people all that they 


i 


desire, It isa case ofa gamble versus a reasonable certainty 
The nation has shown unequivocally that it believes in 
Mr. Baldwin’s common sense and disbelieves in’ Mr 
MacDonald's visions. In these circumstances, the really 
important question about the King’s Speech is whethey 
the guarantees it gives of satisfying the desires of the vast 
majority of British citizens without calling in Socialism 
to the rescue are the best guarantees that could be given, 
By this test Mr. Baldwin must be judged. For let us not 
forget that since the great issue became Individualism 
against Socialism, the failure of the present Government 
may mean that the Socialists cannot be prevented in 
future from having a try on their own lines. 

What Mr. Baldwin is required by the circumstances to 
do, then, is to introduce and put in going order such a 
set of constructive improvements that the ground will be 
taken away from under the fect of the Socialists. He 
might put the British people in such a position, and in 
such a mood that they would say, “ We have got, or we 
are so plainly getting, what we want that we are certainly 
not going to exchange the bird in the hand for all the 
radiant birds of paradise which the Socialists tell us are 
fluttering about in the bush, only waiting to be captured.” 
The extension of ownership is the one, the comprehensive, 
economic solution. But it-is absolutely necessary thet 
this bariier against Socialism should be accompanied by 
another barrier—the constitutional barricr of preventing 
a minority from imposing its will at any time upon a 
majority. 
likelihood, of an individualistic democracy bcing allowed 
to develop its plans without a great upset suddenly 
brought about by intrigue or log-rolling. Let us look 
first at ownership, and at a few other things which Mr. 
Baldwin did well to-premise. 


Otherwise there will be no certainty, or even 


When a man has his own little bit of property a salis- 
faction, which nothing else can give him in quite the same 
He is king of his own little 
castle ; he is no longer an outcast, longing or appealing 
for the largesse of a beneficent State, or of rich people. 
Independence is sown in him, and it grows, expelling all 
the demoralizing germs of dependence. On this point of 
ownership Mr. Baldwin in all his speeches has been very 
In his Albert Hall speech, for instance, 


way, has come into his life. 


good indeed. 
he said :— 


“We want the people to own their homes. And we shall 
devise every fair means we can to extend the class of occupying 
owner. We want to see more and not less of private property. 
We want it more spread. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
value to the citizen, therefore to the State, of a good home. 
There is nothing so intimate, nothing which so completely reveals 
the personality ; the philosophers themselves, [ am advised, justify 
private property because it is something in the external world which 
is a material representation of human personality.” 


Then again he was excellent on what he called “ the 
Slums contain the most glaring 
examples of the negation of all the qualities of personal 
pride which are evoked by ownership, 


disgrace of the slums.” 


*“*There is no inherent reason why within our generation 
the worst fsatures of urban and rural overcrowding should not 
be permanently removed. We may have to force a way through 
the jungle of interests which are invelved in the slums of the large 
towns, but we have behind us in that magnificent reerwtment of 
young members sufficient driving foree to put anything through.’ ”’ 
That was said with splendid spirit. The Spectator will 
certainly do everything within its power to he!p to make 
Mr. Baldwin’s words come true. 

Roth in the House of Commons and at the Albert Ha’! 
Mr. Baldwin seemed to adumbrate schemes of ‘* All-in” 
Insurance which would gather up all the present clumsily 
overlapping methods of insurance, and put an end te the 


multiple dreads which afflict every working man of 


uncmployment, of leaving his wife and family to charity, 
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of sickness, and of a miserable old age spent in hunuliating 
dependence and deprivation. We wish, however, that 
Mr. Baldwin’s references to an “ All-in” Insurance 
Hr could, for 


instance, have promised a complete and immediate 


scheme had been much more precise. 


inquiry into the whole of this important subject. 

We pass now to the second of the two great barriers 
which could be, and must be, erected against Socialism. 
Mr. Baldwin is building the barrier of ownership as 
hard as he can, but he has done noihing and has said 
nothing about that other barrier which would prevent 
ihe minority acting as though it were a majority. He 
In our judg- 
ment that was a very grave omission. He may place 
he may find work for all 


caid not a word about the Referendum. 


people in their own houses ;: 
by making new roads and by overhauling the plant 
of the whole country. He may, as the result of the 
Agricultural Conference, produce a scheme for putting 
small owners on the land from one end of the country 
to the other ; he may help them to distribute their goods 
by a vastly improved service by the Post Office. He 
may do all this and much more, and yet everything 
may go wrong in the end, if some day some Bill which 
represents the wishes of only a fraction of the nation 
is turned into an Act under the pretence that the Govern- 
ment of the day has a mandate to do it. 

We shall never be secure against Socialism unless 
we are also secure against minority rule disguised as the 
tule of the majority. In our opinion the Government 
ought to give a definite pledge that there shall be no 
further appeal to the country until this necessary consti- 
tutional change has been made. 

We are a democracy, but what could be more un- 
democratic than that the final Court of Appeal should 
not be the people themselves? There is dangerous 
talk about restoring powers to the House of Lords— 
powers which would be unnecessary if the Poll of the 
People became a part of our Constitution. For many 
years the Lords have claimed no other right than to 
delay doubtful legislation. They have acknowledged 
the people as their masters, as the ultimate judges. 
To strengthen the Tlouse of Lords by any clectoral 
process, direct or indirect, such as would make it a 
rival to the House of Commons and would excite the 
jealousy of the Commons, would be a disaster. It 
would give us a new constitutional controversy instead 
of leaving us free to repair our material fortunes. 

The only simple and effective plan (though we do not, 
of course, deny that the House of Lords could be tightened 
up and much improved while retaining its present general 
character) is to refer doubtful legislation directly to the 
people themselves. “Do you, or do you not, want 
this Bill, which has passed through all its stages in 
Parliament, to become law?” That is the question 
the Referendum puts. It is nonsense to say that a man 
or woman who is intelligent enough to choose a Member 
of Parliament is not intelligent cnough to answer that 
simple question. 

Socialists hate the Referendum like the plague because 
they know that it probably means an end to all revolu- 
tionary schemes. The vast majority of voters, as has 
been proved over and over again, are not re volutionary. 
Put the very fact that revolutionaries loathe and fear 
the Referendum is the very reason why a Unionist 
Government should make a point of adding it to the 
Constitution. One of the cardinal rules of business 
safety is to insure yourself against a great risk when 
you have the power to do it. Revolution is a kind of 
incendiarism against which the country ought to take 
out a good, safe and comprehensive policy. That policy 
is ta be found in the Poll of the People, 


A NEW FOREIGN POLICY ? 


[* last week's Spectator the ex-Foreign Seeretary 

defined the application and the limitations of the 
theory of Continuity in Foreign Affairs. To-day there 
are signs that his successor is beginning to give his version 
ofthe theory and to give it not in words but in the eloquent 
language of action. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s visit to 
Paris and his conversations with M. Herriot have excited 
more attention in France than in this country. The 
Paris Press has woven quite a vweorld of speculation out 
of the information at its disposal. What these newspapers 
really suggest is that Mr. Chamberlain came over with the 
suggestion of an offer for the renewal of the Entente on 
very much the old pre-War basis. Just as in 1904 France 
gave up her“ right of interference in Egypt in return for 
British support against Germany, so to-day she is to 
drop her whole Levantine policy, stop her support of the 
Angora Turks, reaflirm her disinterestedness in Egypt, 
and generally work with us in North Africa. Again, her 
compensation is to be British support in Europe, with 
the prospect of the revival of the idea of the pact of 
Of course, 


se 


security ” possibly to include Poland. 
this is all highly constructive, to say the least of it, and 
it is being said by the Nationalist Press, which naturally 
wants to represent M. Herriot as the criminal fool who will 
not accept the splendid offer which Mr. Chamberlain 
makes him. Still, behind it all there is this amount of 
fact. Assuming that Europe is now heading back towards 
stability, then the new crystailization can take the old or 
one of several new forms. There is a possibility that the 
Entente might be revived on its pre-War basis, but with 
greater strength, and that its “ point * might be towards 
Germany It is conceivable that Mr. Chamberlain has 
some such possibility in mind. To complete the 
traditionalism it would, of course, be necessary for 
M. Herriot to effect a settlement with Russia and to bring 
her back into the picture on the Entente side. And 
again it is not certain that M. Herriot has no such idea 
in his head. But, after all, history can hardly be expected 
to repeat herself to that extent. There are too many 
difliculties in the way. Poland has been called into exis- 
tence; Britain has just failed to make a settlement with 
Russia ; Germany is hardly strong enough, as yet, to 
warrant so massive a grouping against her. It is more 
likely that any renewal of the Entente on the old basis 
would result rather in a pact against both the recovery 
of Germany to power and “the Communist menace ” 
from Russia. It is between this policy and a new and 
untried path that M. Herriot has to choose. As it has 
been stated by the ever epigrammatic Paris correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, he must choose between 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Caillaux. In other words, it is 
the Entente or a revival of the old Continental Bloe idea. 
* Why not,” say the advocates of this policy, “ establish 
an understanding, not with Britain, but with Germany 
Here in the Centre of Europe lies the true future of 
France. In the Rhenish iron and coal fields lies the 
Let us exploit it for 


% 


richest industrial area in the world. 
our common use and Ict British incystrial supremacy be 
a thing of the past.” The advocates of this policy will 


be encouraged by the result of the German clections 


which Government jn 


Berlin, 


This is the choice before M. Herriot. Or, at any rate, this 


make possibile a reasonable 


is the choice which “ realist ” diplomacy dictates to him. 
It scemed at one time as if a third and different course 
was open—a route by which an understanding with Britain 
would not have precluded an understanding with Germany, 
by which the jarring interesis of Kurope might have been 


held apart for a few years by some such arrangement 
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as the Geneva Protocol, and which would have led to 
an ultimate resolution of them into an inclusive and 
effective League of Nations. It may be that M. Herriot 
and Mr. Chamberlain still keep this goal before them. 
But for the moment it seems to have been thrust into the 
Background by more “realist ” conceptions, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT 


By A New Member. 
VHE Unionist majority is impressive, with few traces 
of “ die-hard ” reaction, and for that reason all 
the more formidable. But a glance across the floor of 
the House revealed the fact that what the Opposition 
lacks in quantity it makes up for in quality. 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Wheatley, 
Mr. Graham, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, and Sir 
Alfred Mond, should be able, between them, to keep the 
Treasury Bench thinking, a consummation devoutly to 
be wished, both for the country’s sake and for the sake 
ef the Government. 

Nothing would be more disastrous than a repetition of 
the years 1918—1922, when the prestige of the House 
of Commons was lowered almost beyond hope of redemp- 
tion. It would appear that the politics of the country 
have crystallized for the first time since the War. But 
they are rash who prophesy that we have now settled 
down to a further lengthy period of two-party strife, on 
the lines of the present division of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Baldwin keeps his party united under his hand because 
he has throughout managed to retain the confidence of 
the extreme right, and at the same time give a clear lead 
to the Tory democrats of the left. But it is not diflicult 
to conceive of Unionist dissension if anything should 
happen to Mr. Baldwin. The Liberals are not yet dead, 
and any sort of revival in that quarter must complicate 
the situation in the future. In the Labour Party there 
remain all the elements of a serious and final split. On 
the whole, it may safely be asswned that the present 
Parliament will remain in existence for three or four 
years. IHlence its importance. 

Perhaps the three most interesting figures in the new 
Ilouse are Mr. Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Wheatley. 

Mr. Churchill is genuinely detested by all sections of 
the Labour Party, and his first appearance on the Treasury 
Bench was greeted by expressions of disapproval from 
across the floor—a foretaste of what is bound to come, 
for a great deal of debating work will fall on his shoulders. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer he will be called wpon to 
undertake work of the highest kind, both inside and out- 
side the House. How will he acquit himself? No man 
ean tell. We know him to be possessed of brilliant 
debating powers, of courage, and of vigour, But with 
regard to the great questions wpon which he will have to 
give decisions, his mind is as yet a sealed book. What 
is his opinion on the Debt question ? He will almost 
certainly have to settle it. Tlas he any, and if so what, 
views on taxation, on credit expansion, and on the cur- 
rency problem? Insurance also falis to his lot, and in 
this connexion it is interesting to note that he is evidently 
prepared to disburse more money than his Labour prede- 
cessor. Mr. Churchill must be a dominating personality 
in any assembly he adorns, but doubly so in the present 
Tlouse of Commons. For upon his handling of Treasury 
affairs so much depends, and he has never shown a dis- 
inclination to accept responsibility or to shoulder burdens. 

Mr. Lloyd George is, with the possible exception of 


ai 


ae 


Mr. Maxton, the most dramatic figure in the House, As 
one watched him rise to congratulate Mr. Whitley from 
the fourth bench below the gangway, one’s mind auto. 
matically reverted to the days—little more than two 
years ago—when he held a breathlessly admiring and 
submissive House under his spell, the acknowledged 
master, the dictator of Britain—almost of Europe. “I 
rise on behalf of my friends... .” “ All of them?” 
interrupted a Labour man, for the Labour men were 
inclined to jeer. But they were silenced by a look. Mr, 
George's star has waned, but if he were to find a new one, 
who knows? ‘The vicissitudes and the possibilities of 
politics are infinite, as Mr. Churchill can testify. It is 
to be feared, however, that Mr. Lloyd George has now 
become a cynic, a réle for which he was not intended. In 
modern politics there is room for almost every type, but 
the cynic does not reach the heights, or if he does, he 
cannot stay there long. The masses do not like cynics. 

The Clyde men were cheered by the Labour benches 
as they entered the House, and rightly so, for they are a 
virile, vital force, and likely to be of great value if they 
exercise a certain degree of control. Their leader, Mr. 
Wheatley, is probably the ablest exponent of pure 
Socialism in the country, and an acknowledged debater 
of merit. He must be regarded as a possible future 
leader in politics, and his actions and attitude during the 
next few months may have a decisive effect on the fortunes 
of the Labour movement. Mr. MacDonald gave the 
impression of being a tired and somewhat disappointed 
man, 

Of Mr. Baldwin himself little need be said. He has 
gained the confidence of the electors to a greater extent 
than any other politician. The victory has been his own, 
and he knows it. Mr. Churchill expressed surprise the 
other day that his appointment was received with 
* tolerable acquiescence.” The reason is that he received 
that appointment at the hands of a man in whom the 
people have placed their trust. The measure of Mr. 
Baldwin’s power with the people is the measure of his 
responsibility. 

A final word. This Parliament and this Government 
will succeed or fail in proportion as they bring the country 
nearer to a solution of the industrial problem. The 
Imperial policy outlmed in the King’s Speech augurs well 
for the future, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain can be 
depended upon to increase the supply of houses. But it is 
by modern industrialism that we are likely to be over- 
whelmed, unless we grasp the monster boldly, with both 
hands, and bend him to our will. The problem to be 
solved is simply how to reconcile the proper economic 
status of the manual workers of Great Britain with the 
maximum industrial efliciency, under modern conditions. 
A great deal depends upon the industrialists themselves, 
employers and employed, from whom the chief effort 
must come. It may be that the politicians cannot do 
much. But they might do better than quarrel on rigid 
party lines with almost incredible bitterness, and with a 
total disregard for facts, about economic questions of fact, 
such as whether the present state of industry is due to 
Jack of capital and the high cost of production, or lack of 
demand. If the House of Commons is able to debate 
these matters in a fairly reasonable atmosphere, perhaps 
we shall discover some causes. Before applying remedies, 
it is as well to try to diagnose the trouble. But then it 
may be seen that the way of salvation lies neither in the 
Socialism nor in the Individualism at present advocated, 
and in that case it may be pretended that it is the duty 
of all good party men on both sides to put Party before 
Country, and to hide the inconvenient truth ! 

House of Commons, December 9th, 1924, 
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THE FACTS ABOUT SMOKE 
PREVENTION 


By Davin Browntr, B.Se. Hons. (Lond.), F.C.S., 
M.1.Chem.E., A.M.I.Min., &c. 


| LACK smoke can be completely wiped out of 

existence by technical methods that are now 
available and perfectly familiar to many chemists and 
engincers. These methods can be divided into two 
main divisions, first that in connexion with the 
burning of raw coal and, secondly, the preliminary 
treatment of coal so as to give an entirely smokeless 
fuel. 

We can take it for the purpose of the argument, based 
on the average of a number of years, that Great Britain 
yaises 250 million tons of coal per annum and consumes 
at home 75 per cent. of this, 187,500,000 tons, divided 
into, say, 40 million tons for the high temperature 
carbonization processes of the gas works and the coke 
oven, and 147,500,000 tons burnt as #aw coal liable 
to smoke formation. Of the latter figure I have esti- 
mated that. 90 million tons are burnt in stationary land 
boiler plant alone, quite apart from locomotive and 
marine boilers, for the one operation of generating 
steam. Further, if we assume that very roughly 
50 per cent. of the smoke of the country is due to house- 
hold fires, then we ean take it that about 30 per cent. 
of smoke comes from the factory chimney, almost entirely 
used to operate steam boilers. Now, all this smoke can 
be eliminated with relatively little difficulty. In the 
first place about 25 per cent. of factory chimneys already 
give little or no smoke. I have published at various 
times the results of detailed scientific investigations 
carried out during twelve years of the working of 400 
different steam boiler plants in the United Kingdom, 
representing 1,518 boilers in 41 different industries and 
a total coal consumption of 3,250,G00 tons per annum. 
The actual figures for black smoke were as follows, 
76 per cent. of the plants being hand fired and 24 per 


cent. mechanically fired :— 


o/ 

4/0 
(1) Good... ee oe se 26.0 
(2) Fairly good oe ee os 24.8 
(3) Medium oe ee o. 2220 
(4) Bad sa oe ee Sie ae 
(5) Very bad ee ee oo te 
100.0 


The facts arc, therefore, in the first place, that on 
present knowledge one quarter of the steam boiler plants 
of Great Britain, representing a consumption of over 
20,000,000 tons of coal per annum, are already almost 
smokeless. 

Obviously, therefore, on elementary first principles 
there is no reason why all the rest should not be equally 
efficient. Black smoke in boiler plants is only one indi- 
cation of the grossly unscientific methods adopted in 
this and every other country for the generation of steam. 
The four hundred tests mentioned showed an average 
net working eflicieney of 58 per cent. instead of 75 per 
eent. That is to say, the industries of Great Britain 
are burning 90 million tons when 70 million tons would 
do the work if up-to-date principles were adopted, 
representing a loss to the country of £30,000,000 per 
annum. The methods necessary are obvious and well 
known to thousands of people, but the manufacturers 
of the country simply will not adopt them, either because 
of ignorance or apathy. 

So far as black smoke is concerned, for example, one 
of the chief causes is lack of efficient draught so that 


the fires are not high enough in temperature to burn 
smokelessly with the maximum emission of radiant 
heat. Far too much reliance is placed on the anti 
quated and out-of-date natural chimney draught, whilst 
in most cases the brickwork is leaky and often the flues 
are ridiculously inadequate in area and badly designed. 
Mechanical draught is not used nearly enough and 
when installed is often operated on the crudest lines 
a common practice being, forexample, a cheap installation 
without suflicient power reserve. 

Another common cause of black smoke is inadequate 
methods of firing, and little or no attempt has ever been 
made to apply scientific methods in the hand firing of 
boilers. For nearly a century a fireman has_ been 
regarded as an ignorant coal shoveller following a degraded 
occupation and remuncrated in a seandalous fashion. 
Thus in 1914, before the War, it was quite a common 
practice to pay a fireman 25s. a week or less for the 
exhausting work of shovelling into a boiler say 30 tons 
of coal a week, together with the cleaning out and 
handling of about 4—5 tons of red-hot ash and clinker. 
It never scems to enter into the head of the average 
manufacturer that the coal represented about £2,000 
a year expenditure and proper methods of firing would 
save alone £200-£300 per annum quite apart from 
preventing black smoke. 

Mechanical stoking, especially on the coking principle, 
will almost entirely eliminate black smoke on cylindrical 
boilers, if operated and controlled on reasonable lines 
and no water tube boiler plant ought to smoke 
at all. 

Again, pulverized fucl firing, which has made enormous 
advances in the last four years, eliminates smoke alto- 
gether, whether according to the so-called “* central ” 
system or on the unit principle, and probably at least 
4,000,000 tons of pulverized coal per annum are now 
being burnt smokclessly in the world under steam 
boilers. 

There is, therefore, ample plant and equipment available, 
mechanical and foreed draught, mechanical stoking, and 
pulverized fuel to prevent factory chimney black smoke 
altogether, in addition to a whole host of scientific instru- 
ments to aid in the process, steam meters, feed water 
meters, automatic flue gas analysing machines, pyro- 
meters, and draught gauges, which it may be stated 
the average manufacturer will not use on intelligent 
lines. 

Incidentally, there are a few processes in the metaL 
lurgical industrics as to which we are assured that the 
whole iron and steel industry would be ruined unless 
black smoke was allowed to foul the atmosphere and 
injure the community. This kind of tale has been heard 
very often during the last 125 years whenever any 
measure of reform or efficiency had to be introduced. 
The smoke could be washed out of the gases or 
separated by clectrostatic precipitation. 

As regards the most serious cause of black smoke— 
houschold fires—this could be reduced at least 50 per cent. 
(that is, 25 per cent, of the total smoke of the country) 
even when retaining the use of raw coal. All large 
and medium-sized houses of the suburban villa types 
ought to be fitted with central heating, and the closed 
stove forming part of this installation is not only highly 
efficient but almost entirely smokeless. But one of the 
most important remedies is to push on as fast as possible 
with universal clectrie lighting and the use of electricity 
in the home for cooking and operating all kind of domestix 
appliances, such as, for example, vacuum cleaners and 
mincing machines. Gas in my opinion is no real remedy, 
because it is extremely expensive for continued use, 
11.0 pence per therm instead of 2.0 pence for coal cither as 
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central heating or in the open fire, whilst it is far inferior 
to electricity for lighting, besides being both dangerous 
and poisonous. In this latter connexion a detailed 
scientific investigation into the subject of carbon 
monoxide poisoning in all its ramifications is long 
overdue. 

The main solution, of course, of the black smoke 
preblem is the low-temperature carbonization of raw 
coal, so as to remove from it all the smoke-forming 
elements, giving a residual smokeless and free-burning 
fuel, quite different in this respect from gas works or 
metallurgical coke, whilst recovering all the valuable by- 
products, rich gas for use in gas engines, motor spirit, 
Diesel oil, fuel oil, lubricating oil, and sulphate of 
ammonia. It is impossible to elaborate this subject 
in an ordinary article, but I may say there are over fifty 
different low-temperature processes in the world, and in 
Great Britain the following are of great importance :— 
* Coalite,’ ‘‘ Fusion Retort,’ ‘‘ Maclaurin,”’ ‘‘ Merz 
and Maclellan,” ‘“* Neilsen,” Power Gas Corporation, 
“Pure Coal Briquette,” “ Richards Pringle,’ and 
“ Tozer.” 

Once, of course, a commercial smokeless fuel is obtained 
the problem is at an end, and we are very near success 
to-day after years of detailed work. It can only be 
emphasized again that as soon as the general public are 
sufliciently determined on the matter, then black smoke 
‘an be wiped out in a very short time. 


AMERICA REVISITED 
IV—AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
By Junian S. Huxiey 


FUMIE average Briton does not know very much about 
the Universities of his own country; he knows 
next to nothing about those of the United States. He 
has probably heard of the Universities of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia and Chicago ; if cultured, of Johns 
Hopkins too; if up-to-date, he knows that there are 
some State-aided Universities. He does not realize 
that there exists a complete and unique system of State 
Universities, one for each of the 48 States: that, in 
addition, there are another dozen or so privately endowed 
non-sectarian institutions of University rank, comprising 
perhaps half of the most famous schools in the country ; 
that on top of this there are several municipal Universities, 
and a goodly number of Universities supported by religious 
sects; and that finally there are scores and scores of 
institutions of College grade (which in this country 
signifies the training of undergraduatcs for the B.A., 
and the absence of technical and graduate schools), 
a large number of them definitely sectarian, many of 
rather low standards, but some, like Amherst or Dart- 
mouth or Swarthmore for men, Vassar 
women, reaching the highest level. 

In fact, “ going to College” in America is almost 
as universal as owning an automobile, instead of being 
an unusual event (save for certain definite classes) as 
it is with us. That this is possible is due to several 
In the first place, the average American is 
coming to have a real respect and liking for a 
education,” 


causes. 
* college 
sometimes for its true educational or for its 
professional value, sometimes for its pleasures and social 
advantages. Secondiy, the system of State Universities 
makes it possible for anybedy who can come up to a 
not very exacting standard to enter College, and a 
And, 
finally, the really admirable democratic traditions of 
the country and its Universities make it possible for 
anyone who wishes to do so to pay his way through 


College in which tuition is for the most part frce. 


or Smith for’ 
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College by doing manual work, usually in the institutigy 
itself, and without suffering the very slightest loss of 
caste or prestige. 

One of the results of this constantly growing demand 
for higher education is a certain swamping of the State 
Universities : many of them, especially in the Middle 
West, can hardly keep up with the number of students 
who clamour for entrance and who, in the prevailing 
state of American feeling, cannot be kept out or even 
weeded down. The present idea of the function of q 
State University is that it shall provide free teaching 
to anyone who has taken a certain not very burdensome 
number of courses in a High School. When a noted 
psychologist at one of the larger Middle Western Uni- 
versities recently ventured to suggest in public that 
his psychology might perform a useful practical function 
by applying tests to decide which candidates were suited 
to a College career and which were not, he was firmly, 
though smilingly, told by the President that he really 
must not advocate any such restrictions so long as he, 
the President, was only able to get money out of the 
Legislature by declamations on the gate of higher edu- 
‘ation, free and open to all, et cetera. 

However, it is clear that we may expect some reaction 
in the popular feeling on this point. America believes 
in efficiency and in psychology. The papers are full 
of references to morons and defectives, and it is even 
being proposed to refuse automobile licences to those 
who fail to pass certain psychological tests. Once 
persuade the average business man and the average 
farmer that there do exist people whose intelligence 
is too low for them to profit by higher education, and 
also that you really can detect such people by psyche- 
logical tests, and their common sense will outweigh 
their democratic sense. 

Meanwhile, however, another remedy is being proposed, 
and in many places already carried into effect—the 
establishment of Junior Colleges. A Junior College is 
an institution like a College, in which, however, the 
course lasts only for two instead of four years. It will 
give a degree of Associate instead of Bachelor of Arts 
or Science, and will exist for those who cannot spare 
the time cr money for the full College course, and also 
for those others who would not profit by it. The existence 
of such places, if properly run, would undoubtedly help 
to bridge the gap between common sense and abstract 
democracy. 

Sut will they be properly run? Like all new edu- 
cational institutions in this rapidly growing, democratic 
country, which puts education under State, not Federal, 
control, they are bound to pass through a phase of 
chaotic multiplicity of type and standard. This happened 
with the regular Colleges and Universities when they 
were new. One actual danger exists in the fact that 
many ambitious municipalities are creating municipal 
Junior Colleges by a simple extension of their existing 
High School system. This is not at all what one wants: 
no College, however Junior, should be simply a con- 
tinuation of school. On the other hand, some States, 
especially in the West, where the demand for College 
education is largest and the size of the States is greatest, 
are building up claborate systems of State Junior Colleges 
as a tributary part of the University system, Texas 
is just inaugurating a dozen or so of them in various 
parts of her vast territory. Other State Universitics, 
like Wisconsin, are refusing to deal with the problem 
thus, because of their belief that the value to a man or 
woman of being in the atmosphere of a large and first- 
rate University, even if he or she only stay two years, 
is so great that the University should shoulder the 
inconvenience. Wisconsin now has nearly 8,000 students. 
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President Burge of that institution told me that he 
remembers the time when they thought 1,500 was a 
large number, and would have thought 8,000 as hopeless 
to deal with asthe host of heaven. But they are now tack- 
jing 8,000 happily : and if so why not 18,000 or 28,000 ? 
Time will show which is the better plan: but it seems 
cear that the Junior College will soon be an integral 
part of American higher education in many Western 
States. 

So far we have been speaking of mere organization ; 
what of the spirit and standards of the education, what 
of University life? Many Englishmen are prone to 
dismiss American higher education very lightly with a 
charge of low standards, and school instead of University 
methods of teaching. To a large extent it is certainly 
true that standards are lower in the United States than 
with us : but the critics usually forget the other equally 
important fact that the American standards are rapidly 
rising, and have been doing so for the past twenty years. 
Ina new and vast country you cannot expect the standards 
of Oxford or Heidelberg to appear out of the void. 

The tangible shells of Universities, it is true, do 


come into being as if by magic. I shall never 
forget the marvel it was at the opening of the 
Rice Institute in Houston, Texas, to see the 


and dignified 


gorgeous buildings (triumphs of original 
and endless 


architecture) standing on the stark 
prairie as if a magician, waving his wand, had said 
“Be!” A few years later another pile, also beautiful, 
if not so striking, was similarly conjured out of the rolling 
downlands of Dallas to be the Southern Methodist 
University. Both had buildings, and no lack of students : 
but their standards had to grow. JTlow are you to impose 
the standards of Harvard upon the population of States 
just emerged from pionecring, and a day’s train journey 
from any large city? The students I had to teach in 
Texas showed perhaps more keenness and attention than 
the average Oxford undergraduate: but their background 
and their previous training was so much poorer. One 
of the real difficulties with American higher education 
is the lack of adequate preparation in school. Even 
in the East, the standard of a sixth form in a good English 
public school is a thing practically unknown, especially 
in regard to scholarship and way of working. And in 
the South and West things are much worse. The result 
is that, roughly speaking, about a year of College life 
is occupied with bringing the boys and girls up to the 
level of preparation at which they would enter a good 
English University, and too often in teaching them by 
methods which do not differ in any real respects from 
the methods of school. 

But, let me repeat, the standards both of School and 
College are rising throughout the country. The Car- 
negie Foundation used its wealth as a most effective 
carrot in front of the academic ass ; 
pensions to all Universities which satisfied certain require- 
ments. This, and a more enlightened publie attitude 
towards education, brought akcut a gicat rise in level 
in the decade before the War, and put out of action the 
whole class of really ludicrous Colleges and Medical 
Schools which in old days made money out of almost 


it provided the cost of 


worthless degrees. 

It is true that the course of true education may here 
receive set-backs from causes that appear grotesquely 
improbable to us in compact little England. The State 
Universities must obtain the money for their existence 
from the State Legislature ; and this is sometimes hard. 
The autocratic powers of State Governors sometimes lead 
to difficulties. When Governor Ferguson into 
power in Texas during the War, he came as an open 
opponent of all higher education. One year, true to his 


came 


beliefs, he not merely knocked on the head all the care- 
fully thought out schemes for expansion which had the 
blessing of the best minds in the State, but vetoed the 
whole of the University’s appropriation! He was later im- 
peached and removed from office, but his wife has 
been elected Governor this autumn. This type of attitude 
is not so rare as might be supposed. Unscrupulous 
Governors, failing in election to the Senate after their 
Governorial term is up, have been known to try, in 
spite of total lack of education, to be installed as bresi- 
dents of their State Universities: in fact, in the wilder 
West and more southerly South almost anything might 
happen! 

I cannot close without saying something about the 
curriculum. Almost without exception, the American 
undergraduate obtains his degree by amassing so many 
separate “units.” The system is thus like the Pass 
system at Oxford or Cambridge, with the difference that 
the number of separate units on which he is examined is 
much greater, being usually nearer 20 than 10. This 
often has grave defects for the student, the worst being 
that he tends to regard each unit as something for ever 
done with once he has added its scalp to his list ; it is 
often very hard to persuade a man to think, say, about 
elementary chemistry in relation to biology, or even one 
branch of a science in relation to another: ‘Oh, but 
I've done that. ... ” 

It is interesting to find the old Harvard “ free election ” 
system,in which a man might choose all his subjects for 
himself, being modified as time goes on. The plodding 
student, under this system, would confine himself for his 
whole four years entirely to history, or chemistry, or 
the airy, impatient type 
book-keeping, and 


whatever his subject might be : 
would try Hebrew, philosophy, 
physies together, and continue this experimental tasting 
till he left. Steps have now been taken to insure some 
continuity and concentration and yet some diversity. 
In many places Honours courses have been introduced, 
and are working well. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that (partly owing to the American freshman’s low 
standard of preparation) the place of Honours work at 
Oxford or Cambridge is in the United States largely taken 
by graduate work for the Master’s or Doctor’s degree. 
In spite of the disadvantages of the unit system, it has 
It confers great 
America 


one real and considerable advantage. 
flexibility upon the curriculum. There is in 
none of that rigidity of tradition and that over-specializa- 
tion which characterizes the older English Universities. 
In England it is possible for a schoolboy to start spe- 
cializing in chemistry or history when he is fifteen, and to 
go on doing chemistry or history, and practically nothing 
else besides, until he is granted his B.A. B.A.— Bachelor 
of Arts—Arts in the plural; too often it is with us con- 
ferred for but one Art! It is a bad system (and one quite 
different from the original of the mediaeval University) 
that stands in the way of a Greats man acquiring a 
knowledge of biology or physics, or of a science man 
seeing his science as part of the history of culture, or its 
problems in the light of philosophy; and yet that is 
what actually happens with us to-day. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the first two 
years of training for the B.A. degree are regarded (in so 
far as they are not occupied in making up for lost time), 
as they should be regarded—as an introduction to as 
many as possible of the problems of the world at the 
hands of men at the top of the tree. This, not so long 
ago, was the system in Scotland: many men cducated 
at Edinburgh must look back with gratitude on the 
system which made them through the 
mouths of great thinkers, what really were the problems 


of mathematics, or natural science, or philosophy. 


understand, 
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Such a system will only be satisfactory when the fresh- 
man is confronted with the man at the top of the tree ; 
but it can provide, as can no other system, for the 
awakening of mind which it should be the privilege of the 
University to bestow, transforming schoolboys into men. 
It is true, however, that one can have too much flexibility 
as well as too little. The Englishman is tempted to 
smile when in the bulletins of American Universities he 
reads of Professors of Hog-Raising, or Schools of Jour- 
nalism, or Courses in Short-Story-Writing; but, after 
all, was not a reaction overdue from the extreme academic 
tradition ? 


THE THEATRE 


A CONTEMPORARY COMEDY : 
“THE VORTEX” 

Our depths who fathoms, or our shallows finds 

Quick whirls and shifting eddies of our minds ? 

On human actions reason though you can, 

It may be reason, but it is not man !—-Pore. 
Prruars the people in Mr. Noel Coward’s play display the 
* whirls and shifting eddies ” of to-day so extraordinarily well, 
just because Mr. Coward has not reasoned about them. He 
has shown us the Edwardian beauty who denies her age and 
her heart; the husband whom her senseless rattle has worn 
till he is dull and thin like a piece of old cloth ; her son who 
wilts for lack of any pivot or any guiding principle ; the girl 
whom he loves, but who, with all her hardness, moves as un- 
certainly and tentatively as he, 

All these types he shows in his new play, acutely observed 
and with an almost complete lack of sentimentality, and if 
he comes to no particular conclusions, or to no conclusions 
worth recording, we are not conscious of that in the theatre. 

Mr. Coward is, of course, by now quite an experienced play- 
wright, and I think after The Vortex we must add an accom- 
plished one. If there is one technical error in the play, it is 
that he has not been able to do without the character of a 
confidante. Wfelen Saville has no more substantial existence 
than any of those ladies who were of old doomed to * Run 
mad in White Calico ” in sympathy with a principal who had 
run mad in white satin. She simply exists to be confided in, 
now by the characters of the piece, and now by the author. 
‘The beautiful Flo Lancaster ” tells her how bored she is, or 
about her latest young man ; Florence’s son who takes drugs 
(apparently for no other reason than that his mother takes 
lovers) confides in her his increasing inability to work, while, 
more or less on our behalf, she observes the moods and actions 
of many of the other characters, and to most of them—on 
Mr. Noel Coward’s behalf—she gives good advice. 

All this is very useful, but I hope in his next play the author 
will give his Iris a personality of her own. It would have been 
a little diflicult to work her into the story, but if he had this 
really excellent comedy would have gained immensely. It is 
high praise to the play to say that the unreality of this 
character does obtrude itself. It is because the vivacity, wit 
and pointed neatness, and at the end, the real energy of the 
play keep us alive and awake that this little fault becomes 
apparent. 

The acting is for the most part excellent. Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite is admirable all through. I wish, though, that 
Miss Millie Sim as a minor character would realize that in this 
play at least Miss Braithwaite has Sole British Rights in 
affeeted drawling. Undoubtedly such a character as Clare 
ttibbert might have had such a drawl, but when drawl answers 
drawl on the little stage of the Everyman, we want to stop our 
ears. Mr. Bromley Davenport brought out admirably the 
pathos and real humanity that Mr. Coward has got into the 
character of the beauty’s husband ; while Mr. Coward himself, 
who takes the part of juvenile lead (one cannot say hero, as 
the three principals are about equally emphasized) showed 
am unexpected strength in the really very moving last seene. 

As Bunty Mainwaring, Miss Mollie Kerr looked more than 
exquisite ; her appearance in its clear, modern, acid way was 
so dazzling that it was difficult to disentangle it from her 
acting, but I fancy she did excellently all that the part 
demanded, 
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If a future generation wants to see how, at any rate, on: 
small and vociferous section of society lived in 1924, I shoul 
certainly recommend them The Vortex. It is exact, from its 
telephone to its love or its face-washes ; and I fancy it will 
soon be exact no longer because the ** Vortex ” represents g 
passing phase, and one that is therefore not worth moralizing 
over. p 

Nor will life’s stream for observation stay, 

It hurries all too fast to mark their way. 

In vain sedate reflections we would make, 

When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take, 

There were never very many people like the people in 7}, 
Vortex, and I think a decade (they had their roots in the War} 
is the span of their life, but they were and are very much alive 
very human and very unhappy, and so, unless we are pre pared 
to take man in the gross, Mr. Coward’s will always be q 
raluable comedy—or, if you like, tragedy—of manners, | 
hope that when the play moves to the Royalty, as it will op 
December 15th, the new dresses by Poulin will be as good as 
the old, and the acting as excellent. 

A. WintiAms-E ts, 


Vivinyy ao ‘ ‘ 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SMOKE ABATEMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Srr,— The pollution of the air is one of the saddest disabilities 
of modern times, especially in Britain on account of the 
humid atmosphere, and no one can fail to” be grateful to 
Lord Newton for his vigorous article on the subject. I think 
the indifference which he deplores has undoubtedly existed, 
but is noticeably passing away. I have no need, therefore, 
to accentuate the important points as to the injury brought 
about by smoke upon life in all forms and beauty of every 
description. 

The addition of material loss to the account against smoke, 
I think, is the weakest of all the counts. I remember so well 
years ago how the delinquents were lectured as to their 
ignorance of their own interests, and in the result these defen- 
dants preferred their own management of their own businesses. 
I thought then, as I think now, that the right method is an 
appeal to the sense of true citizenship in every member of the 
community. For instance, nuisance from domestic chimneys 
may be removed, not by legislation, but by a public opinion 
inspired in all schools, encouraged through official influence, 
and enlightened by more scientific knowledge than is as yet 
available. The industrial air pollution though smaller in 
quantity is more intensive and proportionately more undesir- 
able. If this source is removed the need of the removal of 
the domestic nuisance would be rendered infinitely more 
obvious. 

Lord Newton turns to legislation and despairs. There are 
no votes to be got out of smoke abatement ; and the obstacle 
to reform is official apathy. May I venture to say I think he 
is not right. The good will is strong, but the knowledge is weak. 
Time was when the manufacturer did say, ‘** Where there’s muck 
there’s brass,” and he was told off in no gentle terms by the 
reformer writing in comfort by an attractive and smoke-pro- 
ducing study fire. To which the manufacturer replied, 
** Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur,” or words to that effect. 
But the knowledge of the subject was advanced very little 
by these lively and well-enjoyed controversies. 

May we look more closely at the conditions of service of 
heat production in industry? As industry is of the essence 
of the life of the nation, it must be free from incorrect limita- 
tions. There are boiler fires and process furnaces. As to the 
former there are devices in process of development that the 
user can reasonably be expected to employ, which render the 
effluent innoxious except in the act of lighting off, clinkering 
and cleaning. This development should be hastened by 
national research, and the devices as they reach perfection 
made progressively obligatory. Legislation should wait upon 


real results and then be inflexible. 

In the second case, process furnaces in many cases entail 
the presence of a smoky flame, for if there ever be free oxygen 
in contact with the material under treatment, the result will 
Hence smoke has been allowed 


be disastrous to the material. 
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eiving at once evidence of the absence of free oxygen, and 
protection to the material. Improvements are now being 
thought out and experiments made. 

I would respectfully and earnestly urge the following 
views :— 

"hat legislation should be confined to the sphere where the 
knowledge of the circumstances is complete. 

That scientific research, both in laboratories and works, 
should be encouraged by national help and vigorously prose- 
cuted. 

hat the good will of domestic and industrial users of fuel 
be enlisted with considerate appreciation of the difliculties. 

The Spectator, Sir, will I am sure play no small part in 
stirring public conscience, and I would thank you for accepting 
these thoughts about smoke from me, who make it and hate 
it, and at times do abate it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kk. Kirson CLArK 
(Chairman of Kitson and Co., Ltd., Leeds, 
President of Leeds Civic Socicty). 

Airedale Foundry, Leeds. 

AND THE EMERGENCY 

HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sir,—Having read in the Spectator the articles on the subject 
of Slum Clearance and Emergency Houses, I beg to submit 
a constructive policy. In the first place, you cannot remove 
the population from such slum areas until industrial areas 
are established on a better basis than at present. We have 
in the past built our works and factories anywhere instead of 
creating industrial areas; the very few industrial areas 
we have are nothing but jumbles of industry in groups, 
and either create slums in the vicinity, or workpeople have to 
travel several miles to and from their work, which must cost 
something and has to be paid for somehow. Therelore to save 
this cost people will congregate as near to their work as 
possible, which I contend creates the slums and also the 
congestion of traflic which we have in most large towns 


THE SLUM 


and cities. 

The National Transport Road Scheme now being considered 
by the Government is not only a means of reducing the cost 
of transport and consequently reducing the cost of production 
in this country, but it is also a town and country planning of 
itself, by the creation of an industrial area spread throughout 
the country. This area would continue to spread from North 
to South on each side of the proposed transport road and the 
housing for the workpeople could be built, say, Kast and West 
of such industrial area on the garden city plan, so much 
talked about. The National Transport Road Scheme is 
to make use of the sites of our canal systems which are now 
obsolete, and which are losing over a million pounds a year 
and for each county through which the canals pass to take 
them over and convert them into special transport roads for 
heavy motor traffic only. Also, to acquire the land on 
cach side of such proposed road to a certain depth, to reserve, 
sell or Iet at a reasonable price to encourage new works and 
factories to be built thereon, thus creating an industrial area, 
therefore, by drawing outwards industry with good transport 
facilities, the population would follow from slum districts 
to be as near as possible to their employment. 

During the time of construction of the transport road, 
which is estimated to find employment for some 500,000 
men for a few years, I suggest that whatever authority does 
the work should provide temporary portable houses for the 
workmen. This would drawa very large number of the popula- 
tion from the cities and towns, and as works and factories 
become established on such transport road and industrial 
areas, garden cities, in the vicinity, could be built as required, 
thus relieving the congestion and overcrowding in our large 
cities and towns, and the abolishment of slums.—I am, Sir, &e., 

T. WEBSTER 
(Promoter of ‘* The National Transport 
Road Scheme ”’). 
% Lonsdale Road, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


Mrs. S. Baker writes :—In justice to the authorities of the 
town of Chatham, I wish to correct a mistake published 
in vour issue of November 29th. The model dwellings 
I referred to are in an adjacent town, not Chatham, as you 


will see if reading my letter again. I find, too, they were 
built by private enterprise of well-meaning councillors in 
the cause of over-erowded labour classes over thirty years 
ago! and the present congestion has made them what I have 
stated. No house should ever have been allowed to be built 
with only one bedroom. 


THE GOLD STANDARD 

[To the Editor of the Srrci ,TOR., | 
Sir,—Referring to Mr. Kiddy’s eriticism in your issuc of 
December 6th, may I be permitted to correct the impression 
that I have abandoned the gold standard if by that term is 
meant the gold standard with which we were familiar before 
the War?) What I am out to combat is the adoption of an 
American-controlled gold standard, which I believe to be 
diametrically opposed to the true interests of both this country 
and of the Empire. 
a standard that we are now being urged. 

With the assistance of the United States, which obviously 
would not be withheld, England could probably have an 
Amcrican-controlled gold standard during the coming year, 
Raise the Bank Rate to 5 per cent., arrange a loan in America 
for stabilizing the exchange, and remove the embargo from 
the export of gold, and we could attach the pound to the 
dollar—anyhow, for a considerable time. But let me remind 
my banking critics that the ‘* Head Office ” of this dollar- 
pound affiliation would not be London but New York. 

In due time we would find out to our cost that this was not 
the gold standard of pre-War days, which was controlled from 
London. Right across the path to that gold standard there, 
however, lics the stupendous obstacle of the Anglo-American 
debt. Its nature, and especially its magnitude, has been 
imperfectly comprehended hitherto. But it is now sinking in 
that during the next sixty years we have to create wealth 
equal to £2,400,000,000 and give it to the United States, 
receiving nothing in exchange. Thus we become tributaries 
to the United States, and from the economic standpoint are 
in the same category as Germany over reparations. 

Let we now ask Mr. Kiddy and other gold standard adyo- 
cates, what do they propose to do about it? Are we to 
attempt to jump this obstacle, or remove it? If the former, 
we run the gravest risk of coming a cropper, or, if through the 
help of America we escape that danger, of being involved in 
the meshes of an American-controlled gold standard. ‘This 
would mean our remaining in financial vassalage to the United 
States perhaps for many generations—for England assuredly 
an intolerable position. For us, therefore, there can be but 
remove the obstacle and use every effort to do 


However unwittingly, it is towards such 


one answer 
so as quickly as possible. 

In the National Review article, to which you are good 
enough to make appreciative reference, I have endeavoured to 
suggest, however imperfectly, some of the ways whereby the 
Anglo-American debt could be liquidated, and have shown 
that if it could be done in fifteen years— perhaps not an impos- 
sible achievement with the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
Empire—the cost in gold and goods to be given to Amcrica 
would be reduced by half. 

Meanwhile the gold standard can wait. If it is to be the 
pre-War gold standard it must of necessity wait—very likely 
for some considerable time. I am charged with failing to 
realise the importance that the whole world should feel that 
**our faces are set”? in the direction of the gold standard 
Of more practical purpose that the world should feel that ** our 
faces are sect” in the direction of paying off America as 
rapidly as possible ; nay, that we should show the world that 
we are actually producing and delivering the goods whereby 
America can be paid. I am sure Mr. Kiddy at any rate will 
agree that just in proportion as we do this will the improve- 
ment in our eredit be permanent, because it will rest on that 
solid basis—increased production. 

But where do we find ourselves to-day ? Our debtor posi- 
tion with the United States is probably greater than when the 
debt arrangement was made two years ago. The recent 
rise in the American exchange is due unfortunately not to 
increased production on our part, but to further borrowing 
from America—more correctly, to lending by America, tor the 
initiative has apparently come from the other side. Even 
the interest paid on the Anglo-American debt has thus been 
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neutralized. In its ultimate effect this is tantamount to our 
borrowing to pay interest ! 

You, have, Sir, on various ceceasions given yourself the 
designation of watch-dog for the nation. May J add that it 
is a great comfort to feel that the Spectator is so fully alive to 
the dangers of an American-controlled gold standard ?— I am, 
Sir, &e., J. F. Daring, 
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DEAR FOOD “SCANDAL” 
|To the Editor of the Sprvcrator.| 


te 
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Sir, It is commonly assumed wherever “ profiteering is 
discussed that two factors are chiefly responsible for high 
prices: (i.) The “ Trust’;  (ii.) the Middleman. The 
Morning Post has instanced the Union Cold Storage Company, 
the great combine which has 2,1€0 retail shops and last year 
made a net profit of £446,917. That scurds a vast sum, 
but in reality how small it is! A simple sum in division 
(£446,917 2,400) will show that the average prefit per 
shop is £186 per annum, the equivalent of about £3 10s. 
per week. If all these shops had been run by individual 
butchers is it likely that they would have been satisfied 
with an income of £3 4%s. per week—rather less than the 
wages of a municipal dustman ? 

Far from being the ogre the Morning Post appears to 
suggest, the head of this vast combine, who can run it on so 
infinitesimal a profit, would secm to be a great publie bcene- 
factor who, in a properly-conducted State, should pe excmpt 
fiom all taxation, like Samucl Butler's £20,060 a ycar men 
in Erewhon. But the Union Cold Storage Company is both 
a Trust and a super-Middleman. 

In general, if the dividend and bonus records for the past 
ten years or so of manufacturing businesses be contrasted 
with those of distributing businesses, it will be found that it 
is rather the producer than the distributor who has made 
vast profits: £100 invested in Courtaulds in 1914, besides 
having earned handsome dividends, has become to-day 
not less than £1,000. The Imperial Tobacco Company and 
other producing concerns have similar records. But Selfridge’s 
and Harrods make only a modest showing by comparison. 
The average person is astounded when informed that it 
costs far more to sell and deliver an article than to make it : 
he forgets the cost of packing, transport by road and by rail, 
perhaps in several stages, advertising, correspondence, 
commercial travellers’ salaries, warehousing, overhead charges 
ef various establishments and so on, Labour is the largest 
item, for while one man may make a hundred articles it will 
take many men to sell and deliver them. There is usually, 
also, much less waste in the large distributing organizations 
than in great factories.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Eric G, UNpERwoop, 

10 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 2. 


COAL PRICES 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraronr.| 

Sir,— Since Einstein's theory of relativity became so widely 
circulated, all of us realize more than ever that our conclusions 
on almost any given subject largely depend upon the angle 
at which we approach it. For this reason, I crave a small 
portion of your valuable space to submit a point of view 
regarding the customary winter advance in domestic coal 
prices, different from that of the writer whom you quoted in 
your issue of November 29th. 

‘Lhe conditions under which the household coal trade is 
operated make it absolutely essential that the merchants 
should demand higher prices in winter if they are to remain 
in the business at all. ‘Ihe * revision in prices” that surely 
must come presently will not be due to any desire on the 
merchants’ part to take advantage * of the first opportunity 
which presents itself? to mulct the public, but to the pressure 
of ceonomie conditions, It is not so generally realized as it 
might be that a high price to the buyer does not necessarily 
imply a high profit to the seller, and that an advance in the 
retail price of any commodity is almost invariably due to an 
increase in its cost at the source of supply. In the case of 
household coal. not only is the pit price usually much higher 
in winter, but there are increases in the whele of the items 
connected with its ultimate distribution. Cartage charges 
ure heavier ; idle titite—for which men have to be paid white 
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their work is interrupted by kad weather, adds material}y 
to the merchants’ costs. Soe, too, do the inevitable delays 
on the railways during the winter months when the traffic 
from the pits becomes 2lmost beyond their capacity : while 
finally, the short, dark Gays cause additional expense es 
adding to the norma! difficulties inseparable from the reception 
and distribution of such a buiky commodity as coal, within so 
traflic-burdened an area as London. 

As an ordinary householder having no connexion with the 
retail coal trade, although fully conversant with its manifold 
difficulties, my view is that the present position distinctly 
favours the consumers, who should be thankful that this S} ell 
of mild weather has prolonged their cpportunitics for filling 
their cellars before ithe zdvent of winter prices. It is a faet 
that all the merchants’ cepots in London are fully stocked, 
that thousands of loaded railway wagons are standing in 
colliery and railway sidings—with demurrage accumulating 
en them-—-and that the collieries frcm which the bulk of our 
house-coal is drawn are compelled to work short time Lecause 
of the general congestion. So far from holding up the trade 
until there “is a revision of prices,” the merchants for some 
time past have heen trying to induce the publie to order while 
prices remain low. Indeed, if coal merchants had their way 
all householders weuld have their cellars filled G@uring the 
summer months, leaving only the necessary hand-to-mouth 
business to be done during the winter. 

I might add that a similar condition of affairs obtains in 
America, where it is equally evident that the chief difficulty 
in the domestic coal trade is the seasonal demand. Neither 
there nor here is it possible to get houscholders to buy their 
coal evenly throughout the entire year, although it is demon- 
strably to their advantage so to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. E. Riremu 
(Late Managing Director, Snowdown Colliery, Ltd.). 
57 Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


THE GUILD COMPANY 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 


Sir,— May I point out that a great deal of misunderstanding 
would have been saved in the matter of the Guild Company 
if your correspondents had carefully considered the very 
clear statement by which you opened the discussion before 
my article appeared in the Spectator? You very wisely 
assumed that the first experiments in this form of industrial 
organization would be made out of funds provided by the 
Trade Unions or by Labour banks after the most successful 
American models ; or failing both, out of funds advanced by 
the State with the deliberate intention of taking the risks 
involved in that experiment. Of course, that is how tle 
start will be made, though there are signs that there are 
capitalists who will be both generous and wise enough to 
assist voluntarily. Indeed, until Labour has enough wisdom 
to realize its already enormous power of finance (by collective 
funds made up of the smallest sums), and enough energy to 
use this power, it will unfortunately be safe to fear that it 
will mismanage any experiment if it were spoon-fed by 
philanthropists or statesmen. 

On the general basis of your opening statement, it was 
merely my business to show that the scheme was not impo- 
sible in detail or in its main principles. The objections raised 
by your correspondents are probably not as serious as they 
imagine. For example, Mr. Bernard Hobson is most alarmed 
by the idea of investing money over which the investors have 
not full control at the annual meetings of the Company. Ife 
overlooks the fact that innumerable millions are invested in 
debenture shares which carry no voting power whatsoever, 
Again, it is somewhat surprising that Mr. R. I. Simey, who 
writes from the home of Law, should have forgotten that the 
system of cumulative dividends would guarantee the share- 
holders in a guild company that they wouid receive their 
fixed interest so long as there were any profits at all in sub- 
sequent years. Even the capitalist system can guarantee 
them no more, 

I myself, though I am frankly on the side of Labour as 
against the present supremacy of plutocracy, think that the 
* working classes ** will fail to gain justice or comfort until 
they are prepared to pay a reasonable reward to the expe- 
ricnced and cnergetic managers who alone can keep industry 
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in working order. There is no sign that industry can be run 
py idealist committces, any more than the State can be 
managed by theoretical bureaucrats. The idea of giving 
eontrol to the working staff must be developed with eaution, 
the fixed interest clause will probably be aecepted before the 
full management. The workers, when faced by the facts, 
will quickly see that to get rid of an efficient proprietor or 
manager is the way to disaster. Nevertheless, a general 
meeting of the mature working staff is less likely to make a 
mistake than an inexperienced body of shareholders — who 
rarely attend ! 

Ilowever, there would be an immediate advantage in 
siving the control as quickly as possible to the working staff, 
For with this control would come a realization that it is not 
possible to reform the economic system merely by abusing 
the capitalist. Labour would be forced to face sound recon- 
struction, and not waste its time on destructive strikes. The 
day may come sooner than some of your correspondents 
imagine, when nervous investors will prefer to put their 
savings into guild companies because they are less likely to 
be ruined by strikes, rather than into more discontented 
limited liability companies of the older type. 

Perhaps the main fallacy underlying the criticism of your 
correspondents is the opinion that the present system shows 
signs of permanence. The Spectator, with historical and 
ethical foresight, has looked ahead, and has allowed the 
Guild Company to be suggested as a possible experiment. 
It is an attempt to save democracy from plutocracy, without 
at the same time crushing that ereat human factor of per- 
sonal initiative and reward which the orthodox Marxtan 
Collectivist has too long forgotten in his survey. 

Of course, the less thoughtful of the financiers will refuse 
to invest in Guild Companies with limited rewards. So these 
will be started by the workers themselves, with the assistance 
f the more generous and thoughtful capitalists. One in 
justice must add that there scems as much generosity and 
thought in the Conservative leaders as in the present Labour 
Of the Liberals one cannot write for de mortuis ...! 
STIRLING TAYLOR, 


leaders, 
I am, Sir, &c., G. KR. 
1 Pump Court, Temple, EC. A. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sin._Mr. Huxley's article on “ The Negro Problem” inte. 
rested me for two reasons : first, because I am an American , 
and, seeondly, because I am that problem. 

Ile sees the African mind in operation in a camp mecting 
with its accompanying emotional display. But I remember 
me summer returning to my heme town in Ohio to find the 
whole Protestant population, with the exception of one 
minister, of whom his entire congregation disapproved, holding 
revival meetings. At a great expense a huge tabernacle had 
been erected, where nightly they watched some redeemed 
souls * hit the sawdust trail for Christ,” as the revivalist 
vividly termed it. Filled with the zeal of his misson, he 
dive :ted himself first of his tie. then his collar, then his coat, 
and finally his waistcoat, as he danced about on the platform, 
mounting and dismounting from a chair in his fiery ardour. 
The audience moaned and groaned with him over the lost 
souls, and shouted for joy when one was saved. 

I saw no difference whatever between this and Negro camp 
meetings in the South, execpt that the Negro singing was 
better. Yet the Ohio meetings were composed, not of 
‘damned foreigners,” as my townspeople like to call those 
American descendants of Central and Southern Europeans, 
but of Teutons and Celts. T had hoped that Mr. Huxley 
would tell us just what the biological differences between the 
races are. For surely until this is definitely known there is 
little scientific value in mere opinions. 

Mr. Huxley wisely dismissed all of the solutions to this 
vexing problem he put forward. But none of his solutions 
took into aecount one psychological phase of the situation 
which is very clear and evident, and which may, perhaps, be 
the determinant factor in its outcome. 
people in the midst of a larger one. By legal process, social 
organization and public opinion deny them the simple rights 
and opportunities inherent in their citizenship. The result is 


hate, I think history will bear me out when I say there is no 


Place a group of 


group in the world so powerful that it can afford to foster the 

hatred of even so small 

population, * Stevery has indeed brought its own Nemesis.” 
I am, Sir, &e., Rournm ANNA Fiscnuer, 
94 Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 


a percentage as one-tcnth of its 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 
Sir, —-I am not anxious to correct your would-be corrector, 
‘i. If. B..° from personal knowledge and 
long-standing friendship, that Sir Conrad Reeves, the justly 
respected Chief Justice of Barbados for many years, was by 
no means a * pure black.” ok 
indisputable ; 


but I can assure 


That he was a “coloured man” is 
nor was he ashamed of the fact.—I am, Sir, &e., 
T. Herbert BInDLEY 
(Sometime Principal of Codrington, and 
Archdeacon of Barbados), 
Denton, Warleston, Norfolk. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsaror.] 

Sir,—T have just been discussing the statement in the article 
by Mr. Julian Huxley in the Spectator of November 29th with 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, lately specialist in charge of the 
Division of Racial Groups of the Board of Education, 
Washington, and now Edueational Director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. New York, the purpose of which is to promote 
education of all sorts among Africans. Dr. Jones is now in 
this country writing his report on the recent East African 
Kducation Commission, of which he is Chairman. As I 
imagined would be the ease, Dr. Jones takes strong exception 
to the statement trom Mr. Huxley that ‘there are no well- 
authenticated cases of pure blacks rising to any eminence.” 
At once he brought forward as evidence to the contrary 
such men as Dr. R. R. Moton, Booker Washington's successor 
at the great Negro Educational Institution at Tuskegee ; 
Dr. George Carver, who is a member of the British Royal 
Society and a scientific investigator of the first rank ; Bishop 
Vernon, late Registrar of the U.S.A. Treasury and now Bishop 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in the States ; 
and Dr. Kelly Miller, of Howard University, Washington, 
a mathematician of the very first order. The list of the 
American-born negroes, without a trace of white blood in 
their veins, of this type could be greatly extended, but I 
think perhaps these names, and the rebuttal of Mr. Huxley's 
statement by such an authority on the subject as Dr. Jones, 
is sufficient evidence of the unfairness of the criticism made. 
—I am, Sir, &e.. IIuserr W. Peer. 
25 Reddons Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


MEMOIRS OF THE FOREIGN LEGION 


[To the Editor of the Seecrsror.| 
Sm,—From England, six thousand miles away, the Spectator 
(always weleome) of October 18th has just arrived. In 
the * Literary Supplement” there is a commentary on M. M.'s 
Memoirs of ihe Foreign Legion, edited by Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
headed * The Little Gentleman Enlists.”. While either I or 
my husband live, M. M. is not without a friend in the world 
and I hope this necessarily 


to put in a good word for him ; 
M. was 


belated word may find space in your paper. M. 
a dear friend of mine, and, as I knew him in Italy, ‘a very 
generous, supersensitive--not very 
If Mr. Lawrence is 
Cannot that superior 


parfyt gentil knight” ; 
practical, His friends I did not meet. 
a specimen he was unfortunate in them. 
person, so anxious to cast the stones of old grudges at his 
unresisting dead friend, so willing to enhance his own literary 
reputation, and damn _ his friend’s, by turning sarcastic 
phrases at his expense, imagine what a man of M. M.’s tem- 
perament suffered in those three months? He described 
them to me as * Hell.” Many whose military record stands 
deservedly high, who may even wear decorations, did not, 
Ill wager, endure a tithe of the agony and humiliation which 
he endured ; some might not have been able to. 

M. M. lived for beauty, harmony, peace. An American 
citizen, he never felt at home in the hustling Republic. Italy 
was the land of his adeption, of his heart, of his religion. 
He hed been brought up mainly by women. to his disad- 
vantage ; and perhaps only a woman could fully understand, 
amd so forgive, the seeming lack of courage on which we are 


apt to be hardest. He repudiated with passion his German 
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blood. Longe before the War, the Slav in him (Polish, I 
think) shuddered away from the coarseness, and what he 
called the lack of civilization in the German mentality. 
He was writing on this very theme when the War caught 
him unawares. Domestic tragedy arising out of the War 
ted him to make the ghastly mistake of enlisting in the Foreign 
Legion. No one who knew him could have imagined that 
he could * stick” that particular ordeal, for which life had 
in no way prepared him. Yet he faced it, for a quarrel not 
his own, with a like chivalry that enabled him to nurse an 
invalid mother for years, as tenderly as any daughter. That 
he failed is surely rather matter for * pity and terror” than 
for cheap gibes. 

if he left * victims ** whom he had “ defrauded ” I refuse 
to believe he defaulted willingly. Indeed, he wrote to us 
in anguish about the struggle he was making to meet his 
liabilities. Ife thought he had found an asylum in Malta 
where he could take breath and retrieve his losses. But 
it seems not. At the last, as he told an American friend, he 
“could not face an Italian prison.’ Poor M. M. * What 
(he) aspired to be, and was not, comforts me.’ For him 
“the high” indeed “ proved too high” ; “the heroic for 
arth too hard,” but these he was * worth to God,” and to 
his sorrowing, remembering, understanding friends, one of 
whom Iam proud to subscribe myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Irene M. Asnpy MAcrAapYEN, 
King William’s Town, Cape Province, South Africa. 


“JENNY LIND AND ENGLAND ” 
|To the Editor of the Sercratror.| 

Sir. Asso much public discussion has arisen in regard to the 
Jenny Lind Concerts, may I ask the courtesy of your columns 
for a brief and final statement ? In less than three weeks 
my tour here will be finished, and next year I am coming 
back to England as Frieda Hempel—imyself. It is the 
only way I ever wished to come. It seems strange, after 
years of study from my early childhood, after singing in the 
leading opera houses of the world, that a little turn of fate 
should transform me into a dual personality and that the 
public should persist in keeping me so. 

As for the * lost songs ” of Jenny Lind, there are, of course, 
none, nor have I ever said that there were any. What I 
did think was that there might be some forgotien ones, I 
wished to find out what songs lived longest in the hearts 
of her listeners and how many of the folk songs and songs 
of her day, which she doubtless sang for encores, have come 
down to us. There is no gramophone record of her voice— 
but every exquisite shade of it is recorded in the hearts of 
those who heard her, and in the thousand or more letters 
I have reeeived in reply to my inquiry is wrilien the most 
beautiful story of Jenny Lind I know. 

Some say that Jenny Lind never wore a crinoline. Perhaps 
she didn’t ; but the Centennial gown I was asked to copy 
in Paris from a picture sent me—one of a portrait, I believe — 
certainly looks like a crinoline, and neither Callot nor I 
could tell the difference, But it isn’t the dress that matters, 
und it isn’t the songs. Somehow I have been able to stir 
into life Jong-smouldering memories—beautiful, inspiring 
memories. That has been my great privilege, and my only 
consolation for submerging* my own personality. Jenny 
Lind stands alone in music and in goodness of heart. Like 
all great artists, she belongs to the world. I deeply regret 
that in paying tribute to her—and thus giving thousands 
the opportunity of doing so—I have hurt anyone dear to her 
personally. England has weleomed me gloriously. It is 
a great joy to sing here. And when I come back next year 
just as myself I hope you will be just as glad to see me.— 

1 am, Sir, &c., Freep, Hemren, 

Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin,—I am at a loss to know when and how any pub- 
lisher has th® permit to publish my son’s most eccentric 
book, In I/js Own Image. Andrew Carey has hit off very 
exactly the type of my son’s writings, but I ask him to with- 
draw the false classification of Mr. Rolfe’s character as a 
seoundrel.”” Ilis writings were the antithesis of himself— 
this his intimates and my sons and daughters would endorse. 


ina 
| 


In his human relationships Mr. Rolfe had the virtues of y 

Christian character. I would refer Mr. Carey to verses 11 ang 

12 of the fourth chapter of the Epistle of St. James, and pleaq 

that the judgment of man be left to the unerring Judge, | 

and the members of my family belong to the Church o¢ 

England.—I am, Sir, &e., kK. KE. Ronee, 
Trevelyan, Haywards Heath. 


. ‘I al a yg v ’ ‘ ‘ ‘yr 

THE GREEK LOAN AND THE GREEK 

REFUGEES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In simple comment upon the publicity which you haye 
recently given to the Greek Refugee Loan, may I be permitted 
to make two quotations, for the information of your readers ? 
The first, which is from Sir Arthur Salter’s preface to the 
Protocol, is as follows : 

“It (the loan) is to be devoted to settlement in productiys 
work, mainly, but not exclusively upon the land. No part of 
tt is to be used for charitable relief. The necessity for charitabl 
aid therefore remains. ... The Greek Refugee Settlement Com. 
mission . . . is explicitly prevented from giving charitable assist 
ance. The temporary relief by charitable means of refugees 
who cannot be immediately placed in productive work is an 
essential complement of the scheme of reconstruction which js 
intended to place them ultimatcly on a basis of self-supporting 
independence.” 

The second is from a telegram which has just been received in 
London from our chief administrator in Greece : 

““Heavy snowfall reported to-day throughout Macedonia. 
Bitter winds and intense cold causing much hardship among 
refugees. . . Mortality is increasing in camps at Salonika, where 
thousands of unfortunate people sheltered im draughty barracks 
suffering intensely from cold. Visited two camps to-day ; much 
impressed by terrible state, many women, children lying ill and 
insufficiently clad. There is great need of nourishing food to 
alleviate suffering of many sick. The sights at one camp to-day 
similar to distressing scenes personally witnessed in Russia during 
famine period. .. .” 

Owing to the rise in the price of flour the British Relief Socie- 
ties have had to reduce the numbers fed by them to 30,000 out 
of 500,000 in desperate need. Donations for the work of 
relief should be sent to Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, 
26 Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. Gifts of old clothing 
should be sent to The Imperial War Relief Fund‘ New 
Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E. 1.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
GERALD MILLER, Secretary. 

[The Greek Loan has nothing to do with the immediate 
condition of the refugees, which can be relieved only by 
charity.— Ep. Spectator.| 


POETRY 


THREE EPITAPHS 
OF A CONTENTED MAN 
I nap my house, my friends and a sweet wile, 
My children’s love,—no more asked I of life. 
I have the flowers, the rain-soaked earth’s soft breath, 
A quict sleep—no more ask I of death. 


OF A DISCONTENTED MAN 
I loved Life, but Life itself 
To-day away from me was taken. 
I would love Death, but that I know 
At some sure time I shall awaken. 


ON A BRIDGE BUILDER 
All you who tread the bridge-head way 
For my soul, good people, pray ; 
For I, as pontifex, a priest, 
Toiled for the greatest and the least ; 
I built you bridges ; it may be 
Your prayers shall build a bridge for me. 


KE. G. Harwoopr, 


ON A RECENT ANTHOLOGY 


Once Mercury the wise, the fleet, 
Had wingéd helm and wingéd feet ; 
His followers in our day, by God! 
Though light of lead are heavy-shod. 
WILFRID THORLEY, 
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* The combination of scholar an id man of affairs is rarer than it was, 
and this book fixes it in a way that may mi he it a classic.” 

—-HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM in the Suuday Times. 
“ To read it is an unqualified pleasure.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“So pregnant an observation and so crisp a ht aaa” -Limes. 
“An admirable book.”—Alorning Post. 15,/- net 


ACTON, GLADSTONE “AND OTHERS By Mrs. 


DRE W, Author of “ Cathe rine = adstor 1¢,”? ete. 

* Delightful memories,’’—lI! unstcr Gazette. 
“Mrs. Drew euliects the finer and rarcr emotions of life as less 
fortunate people collect old china.”—7 ines. 7/6 net 


THE CHILDREN'S STORY 
| ‘THE LITTLE GIRL WHO KEPT FAIRIES 


sy CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE, Author of * The House of Broken 
Dreams.” 

‘Will give joy to a multitude of juven iles. Miss Jope-Slade knows all 

bout the se dainty and kin dly folk who live in the land of make- 

helieve.””— Daily Tele grap Second Impression. 3/0 net 
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A GAME-RANGER’S NOTEBOOK By A. BLAYNEY 
PERCIVAL, Ranger of Kenya Coleny. 


Pens of the most interesting books we have had for a long time.”—Evening 
lard 


SKLING CLASSICS 
HOW TO SKI AND HOW NOT TO _ By vivian 


CAULFEILD. 


All over the w rid whee 0 ng is possible this book is the standard Guide to 
Be ner and Ps advanced Ski-er. Strih lips 2, IJilustraited. 7/6 net 


KLING TURNS By VIVIAN CAULFEILD. i 
With nu us diagrams and a sct of cards giving the essentials of ca ch turn. F 
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UNKNOWN TRIBES, 
UNCHARTED SEAS 


By Lady Richmond Brown. With 52 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 21/- net. 


“No stranger tale ever came out of the Spanish Main than 
told by Lady Richmond Brown in the story of her voyage to 
the unknown.” —Evening Standard. 


BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH | 
By F. A. Mitchell Hedges. With 63 Illustrations. 
Cloth. 21/- net. 


“Mr. Mitchell Hedges has done what no other author has 
ever done; he has caught giant sharks, sting-rays, and red 
snappers on rod and line which have created world records.” 


—Daily Express. 


IN AN UNKNOWN LAND 


By Thomas Gann, M.R.C.S. With Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 21 /- net. 


“A fascinating record of travel in one of the least-known 


corners of the earth."—The Daily Mail. 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA 


‘The authorised popular (abridged) edition of 
“Travels in Arabia Deserta,” By Charles M. 
Doughty. 2 Vols. Cloth. 21/- net the set. 


“Mr. Doughty's book is surely the supreme book of travel. 
It will be studied as long as travel-books have any attraction 
for mankind.”"—-The Times. 


THE GREAT WHITE SGUTH 


or, with Scctt in the Antarctic 


By Herbert G. Ponting, F.R.C.S. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. Cheap edition. Cloth 7/6 net. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: 


A Personal Remembrance 
3y Ford Madox Hueffer (F. M. Ford). 
Illustrations. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


“A vivid and detailed portrait of the man. . 
value.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


NAPOLEON : An Outline 


By Brig.-Gen. Colin R. Ballard, C.B. With 25 
Sketch Maps. Cloth. 18/- net. 


“No short life of Napole< m is clearer or more 


There is not a dull page in the book.” 
—The 


MY LONG LIFE IN MUSIC 


By Leopold Auer. Illustrated with 47 Portraits. 


21/- net. 


With 


. of lasting 


interestin. 


Manchester Guardian. 


Professor .\uer knew all the great musicians of his time; so 


we find, in this work, vivid and unforgettable sketches of 
Brahms, the Rubinsteins, Paderewski, and other musicians of 
note, 


The “ Peter Pan” Dog Book. 


DOGS AND MEN 


By Mary Ansell. Cloth. 5/- net. 


A Woman's Passionate History. 


STELLA DEFIANT 
CLARE SHERIDAN’S Novel. 7/6 net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.G 
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rain Christmas Books 
assel 


Contemporary Personalities 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
2 eS 


“A very remarkable book. It has the virtue of care and honesty, 
and specially the virtue of compression. —Evening Standard. 
“ Particularly skilful . his prose is firm and stately.” —Times 
Literary Supplement. Illustrated with 30 Cartoons by Matt and 2 
Portraits. Second Impressien. 21s. net. 


Tidemarks H. M. TOMLINSON 


Some records of a journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas ind 
the Forest of Malaya in 1923, “ Almost as welcome as the 
opportunity of an actual voyage. . .. The eye of its writer is 
sensitively alert, and his prose is a pattern of strength and felicity.” 

—The times. With Photogravure vies“ 12s. 6d. net. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 


An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, startling 
in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. With sixteen 
Half-tone Illustrations. 15s. net. 


Those I Remember 
PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


“ Frankly indiscreet. . . . So entertaining a volume dealing with 
the later Victorian period has not been published since Lady 
Cardigan’s * Recollections’ appeared."—Daily Express. With 
Half-tone Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


Evenings with the Stars 
MARY PROCTOR, F.R.A.S., F.R.Met.S. 


With this delightful volume anyone can become acquainted with 
the stars, even without the aid of a telescope. With 8 Half-tone 


Plates and 22 Charts. 10s. 6d. net. 


Elsie and the Child and 
other Stories ARNOLD BENNETT 


A Sequel to “ Riceyman Steps” (35th thousana ) 
“Has the meticulous and satisfying finish of a Dutch picture.”— 
Sundav Times. “ Mr. Bennett is . . a master of the human heart. 
. . « Marvellously real . . stories. They are all cunning evocations 
of the living things. . . . In every one the surface of life is shown 
with marvellous fidelity and accuracy."—Sunday Express. 
Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Old Men of the Sea 
COMPTON M. - KENZIE 


“A glorious blend of fun and fancy.”"—Daily Gray “An 
exciting yarn . . . a series of adventures which i ave you posi- 
tively breathless.”"-——Sunday Times. 

Second Impression. 


The Unlit Lamp 
RADCLYFFE, HALL 


strong, 
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7s. 6d. net. 





“A novel of uncommon power and fidelity to life .. . 


sincere, and vital.”"—Daily Telegraph. “ Impressively clever.”- 
Daily News. “A really fine piece of work.”—Truth. 

7s. Od. net. 
Suvla John WARWICK DEEPING 








A powerful story of vengeance sought and trag sly averted, in this 
favourite author's s most successful vein. “Cleverly relat aa 

Morning Post. “ Many thrills and adventures and _ 10 — 
Star. 6 1 nel. 
The Closed Wall .. VEDRENNE 
“A sincere piece of work."—Times Lilerary Supplement. “ An 


excellent first novel . . . emphatically the best of its kind since 
*Peter Jackson.” *__Evening Standard. “ quite remar rhe l 2) 
first novel.”"—Daily Craphic. 7s. 6d. 


Tangled Evidence 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


ae ang gle< d L “widence 7 





is certainly one of the most ingenious s and 

thrilling detective stories that | have ever read."—Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle. “ A successful example of . . . detective mystery 
. well above the average.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 

7s. 6d. net. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE 
IIl.—PROPHECY 


Tok remedy is at hand. We need do no more than take 
a firm hold of our shoe-laces and lift ourselves out of the 
present. We breathe and eat this age: our bodies and 
minds are built of it: we feel and think and act in its idiom. 
Is it, then, likely that we can shake ourselves free from it 
and start a new age by some little trick of thought, or by a 
small expense of spirit? No: to be removed so far from 
the present that we can see it whole, and know how to change 
jt, is next to impossible. ‘Lhe only hope we can allow our- 
selves to entertain is hope of accomplishing the impossible. 
vor every rebellion against our conditions is subject to our 
conditions : we get no nearer to a new age by repudiating 
We must be clean out of it, and careless of it, if we 
There is an 


this. 
are to have our destinies in our own keeping. 
eiwsy way of determining how much free will we possess. 
How many of our actions are unique, performed for the 
first time in history, in no part dictated by circumstance 
or precedent, fully conscious and deliberate ? Such are the 
actions of free will and genius. Such are the only actions 
unembarrassed by the chains of necessity: only they can block 
the old course of history and divert it into new channels. 
And it is not hard to formulate the rules for the attainment 
of genius: it happens, though, that only a genius could 
follow them. Yet it would be absurd to propound any 
scheme for the salvation of the world which was not in this 
way impossible. 

Certainly the conquest of fact will not come through 
fantasy. It seems tempting, at first, to assert that the best 
means to revive the greatness of our literature would be to 
create a world of the imagination in which we might take 
to turn our backs on barren actuality and live in 
beautiful dreams. But fantasy is a betrayal of art; and it 
never so full a betrayal as now. It is hope squandered ; 
a searching for the Age of Innocence ; a shrinking from 
contact with the world. The Romantics have poured 
into us the fallacy that poetry is somehow otherworldly ; 
that a poet should walk in the splendid visions of the past ; 
that his reveries and the far wanderings of his mind are of 
value ; that he should dream and idealize and sigh for beauty 
and, if need be, take opium. But in truth poctry is the 
formation of a new world from the stuff of the old; it is 
exactly this free exercise of awareness, turning the current 
of time. And now, if any man flouts the difficulties of our 
age, and casts back into romance and fable and pretence, 
he is bound to be insincere and artificial and weak in fibre— 
or, as we shall most unfortunate. We have been 
rationalized too far for a belief in fairy lands to be deep 
or profitable. Mr. de la Mare, with all his delicacy and 
sweetness, deals only in mechanical and pretty fairies, not 
Ife is an expert craftsman, clever enough, almost, 


rK fuge : 


was 
it is 
any 


see, 


in beauty. 


to take us all in; but he falls into the heresy of believing 
that subject matter makes poetry. And he is wholly at 
fault in his attempts to persuade us into childishness: the 
truth is, as you may notice, that no child, even, believes 
in those fairies without the persistent and determined ex- 
hortations of its parents. Let me set it down as dogma that 
if a poem mentions fairies, fauns, or leprechauns, Pierrot, 
Harlequin, Pan, bluebells or pomanders, dryads, houris, 
unicorns or Hy Brasil, then it may serve to pass the time 
agreeably, but at root it is vulgar and insincere ; the writer 
has treated us cavalierly and has worked out from his sensa- 
tions no gift worth acceptance. 

It shows an equal lack of fire in Mr. W. B. Yeats that 
he should turn to minor conjurations and attempt to make 
the acquaintance of Celtic gods. His fantasies, too, are 
held with reservations, and he is moved by a conviction that 
a poet should be fabulous rather than by a direct and un- 
deniable vision. Let me set down another dogma: there 
is one spell only which can draw down an angel ; and the first 
step towards that spell is the freeing of sensation from 
memory and emotion and the absolute stilling of thought. 
Any other spell will attract nothing better than an odd ghost 
or two, and the contempt of heaven. 

In our Pyrrhonie age only one type of fantasy is whole- 
hearted ; that is insanity. ‘here we see in its purest form 
the triumph of the dream, and the escape from life. Praise 
for sincerity can therefore be given to those of our writers who 
display definite signs of the disorganization of their faculties ; 
but no praise can be given to them for any mastery of their 
art. ‘There is a school of disorganization ; the most notable 
among them is Miss Gertrude Stein. I regret that her works 
are not by me; for it would be instructive to parallel her 
method of writing (I can only recall “ Certainly the union 
of oxygen with ostriches is not that of a taught tracer ’’) with 
the method of speech of ** the classic example of meaningless 
delusional ideas in dementia praecox ” in Burghdélzli Asylum, 
This patient made such remarks as these : ‘ Excursions are 
made by breathing in chemistry, and by suffocation regions 
are destroyed,” and “ The monopoly fixed the sorrows which 
are not in the body and do not fly about in the air.” Miss 
Steia’s writings are precisely to this pattern. But I have 
lapsed a little from seriousness, and I was wishing to make 
clear how very serious and intent any struggle to escape from 
our restrictions must be. I shall pull myself back, then, by 
recounting the rules for the attainment of genius. 

The man of perfect genius is he who empties himself so 
cleanly and completely of every moment of consciousness in 
life that there is nothing left of him occluded in his mind ; 
that he becomes no longer a person, but a mode of extra- 
version for the universal impulse. ‘Lhe whole of himself is 
transferred into history ; his sole being is in history ; he has 
in truth killed his private life, his life to himself, his egotism, 
in order that all of himself may live eternally in the concern 
of other men. It is only through this emptying and blankness 
of mind that the full awareness and the full sensation of any 
particular moment may strike in its newness and fullness and 
wonder ; it is only by the immediate emptying of consciousness 
in action or creation that the mind can be kept pure and open 
for the next moment. Such is the man of perfect genius ; 
his whole life is outside himself ; not a drop of his blood, not a 
breath of his body, is wasted. ‘The whole, translated into 
thought, continues amongst us. He only has justified the 
fact of his existence. 

Nevertheless, any 
exercise of high genius is the same in quality. We know that 
there is little hope of any man’s being a genius from cradle to 
grave ; but if a man has one moment of genius, it is in virtue 
of the same absolute self-sacrifice and self-emptying. In the 
past genius has come mainly and notoriously by the grace of 
A poet (we shall say) has suffered such 


Such genius is typical, not attainable. 


God, by inspiration. 
an influx of awareness that he has been compelled for relief to 
rid himself of it by communication. But now we are involved 
in a time when so many casual thoughts, echoes, traditions, 
associations choke up eur minds that sensations can rarely 
come energetically and with illumination to our consciousness. 
It has suggested itself, therefore, to many people that some 
reduction of ourselves to a cleanliness and decency of percep- 
tion is necessary before we can hope to find inspiration once 
more at work, It seems, that is, that there may be a technique 
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ef genius, a way in which genius may be, not concocted, but 
evoked. 

Such was Nietzsche’s argument; but he erred in his belief 
that a retrogression to a slave-system was .a first necessity. 
He held in himself the contradiction to that doctrine ; he saw 
elearly enough, at base, that men differed in essence, and 
should differ in opportunity only as they differed in the degree 
ef their hopes and the ease with which they could be con- 
tented. The social system should be so organized ‘that men 
might be able to fulfil their ambitions ; and if a man would 
be content with less than genius, with bodily ease or with 
the exercise of his own craftsmanship, then he should have a 
ehance of obtaining his individual peace. 

To a man avid for genius in our modern world the first 
commandment is that he raise himself above all diversities 
of purpose and all lethargies of sensuous gratification. What 
eomes to him as sensation (and in that J include the whole 
impact of life upon him) should not be distrained upon to 
pacify his bodily hungers ; he should so detach himsclf from 
necessities and cravings, that his nerves deliver up to him 
as observer, as awareness, as the god of his own body, the 
whole content of pleasure and pain in every moment. And 
to encourage this state of spiritual virginity, it is imperative 
that he should fight every instinct that springs up in him ; 
he should bring into subjection and understanding the laws 
and categories and processes of his own mind; so that he 
knows not only what he is t! inking. but also by what 
entanglements and appetites of his mind he is brought to 
think like that. His task is the creation of a self behind 
himself—beyond himself—in whose control the whole of 
his activities shall be. As we look upon our bodies, and, 
because we look and find them externalized in space, know 
that they are not truly ourselves but our instruments, so he 
shall look upon himself looking, shall look upon the stream 
of his thought. and know that this is not himself; as we 
ran order our hands to do this or that, so he shall order his 
mind to think this or that, his emotions to feel this or that. 

And at the same time he shall train himself in expression ; 
in altruism, that is to say. We see enough of the uselessness 
of thought that stays at home, and we should be warned 
against all tightness and vanity of mind. A man can bring 
himself to alertness only by conflict and companionship 
with his fellows. Otherwise he may do what he choose 
with himself: he will develop nothing but a disastrous 
megalomania and that fanfasy of madness. He must sce 
himself in men; he must sce himself in animals, plants 
and minerals, even. For the stuff of inspiration is the whole 
life of the world. And lest he should have the dregs of 
old thought hidden in himself and compelling his reactions, 
he must get rid of it in bounty upon every possible occasion, 

Such a man at last would be free of his age ; for he would 
be offering the thoughts and practices of his age to that in 
him that is unchanging. I have said that there was no 
easy consolation for us; that there is no advice readily 
acceptable which could cure any of our maladics. We 
should need an asceticism far more diflicult than any humilia- 
tion of the body ; and the more diflicult since a withdrawal 
from life would be the worst cowardice. But only by appreach 
to this dominion of the kingdom within us could genius now 
be bro*ght to flower. The multiplicity of detail and informa- 
tion would no longer trouble us; for the mind would leave 
nothing unresolved to muddle and perplex us; life to us 
would be life at this moment, life now ; the only detail would 
be the detail in this situation; we should not drag over 
a train of yesterdays. 

And I believe tzat, if anyone should be able to devote 
himself completely to the evocation of his genius the result 
would in truth be greater than any genius the world has 
known. For the technique of genius would be all-inclusive ; 
no part of life would be unexplored. A man of self-created 
genius would not be great in this way or great in that: his 
greatness would be central and would shine equally upon 
all his activities. 

And let those who can find hope in the severity of this 
ideal. They will need the utmost fire of hope, I imagine, 
if they are to draw from it anything but bitterness. 

ALAN Porter. 


(This article is the last of @ series of three. The others were 


published in our issues of November 8th and November 29th.) 


—— 


THE AGE OF EXQUISITE VICE 
Dangerous Acquaintances (Les Liaisons Dangereuses), By 

Choderlos De Laclos, ‘Translated with an introduction by 

Richard Aldington, (Routledge. Broadway . 


12s, 6d.) 


1 ranslations 
. 


Lacios was a perfect mirror of high life in the eighteenth 
century. Tle was himself a specimen of the society which he 
castigated with such polished malevolence. Ilis life wag 
occupied with intrigue in a political world whose core, con. 
taining the potentials of place and events, was a royal family 
and an aristocracy sodden with indulgence, their prerogatives 
in the hands of their rapacious mistresses, If, in these circles, 
a man were ambitious, he could not hack his way through to 
the top in a decent ruffianly fashion such as one can adopt 
in our present Age. He had to go creeping about the boudoirs 
and bedchambers of these lapwomen. A man had to master 
the shady art of kissing and telling. If he were insolent and 
masterful with women, he could have the mal-administration 
of a Department of State. Among this Society there was no 
sense ef justice or duty. The principles of Reason by which 
it professed to be guided only inspired it to scoff at the idea 
of responsible social organisation, and limited its conceptions 
of Order to the arrangement of the dressing table, and its 
Logic to the foundation of the Rules for Seduction. 

This was the world in which Laclos.moved and aspired, 
Tiis failure to succeed roused him to bitterness and hatred 
against it, and gave him thereby a simulacrum of the desire 
for purity. As he grew older that simulacrum substantiated 
into a real aspiration for an equality of the sexes that could 
operate in a world of social responsibility. No doubt he was 
aided towards this sobriety by the dignity of parenthood, 
When a libertine becomes a father of women, he realizes 
the agonies of those parents whose daughters he once pursued, 
Selfishness is often a forcing-ground for the finer virtues, 

From his early years, however, Laclos was a man of intelli- 
gence rather than appetite, and he desired power only for the 
opportunity it would give him to use his brains. While adopt- 
ing the methods of the day, he felt fettered and humiliated 
by them, for they forced to the observance of pettiness and 
intriguing opportunism a mind that was built for the science 
of state-craft. His training as an artillery officer fostered this 
natural bias towards paper stratagem. He vented his 
exasperation by writing Les Liaisons Dangereuses, in which 
he showed the horror of his world by carrying its ruthlessness 
a step further. Even the most arid libertine, reading this 
book, must have stepped back with a feeling of being under- 
mined. Here is not the place to discuss the details of the 
story. Its cleverness takes one’s breath away. The subtlety 
of the psychological reasoning—the insight into the mind of 
the puerile girl fresh from the convent ; of the accomplished 
woman conquering in a world where merely to be a woman 
was disastrous; of the hardened seducer who told his con- 
fidante with pleasure how he taught an innocent girl the 
catechism of sensuality—this insight makes our psycho- 
analysts, by comparison, mere fortune-tellers in a village 
fair, clumsily prescribing from a rustic pharmacopocia of 
soul-medicines. Speaking of a roué who had sworn to break 
up a famous friendship between three women, Laclos says 
** He sought out these models of perfection. He was easily 
admitted into their society and considered this a favourable 
omen. He knew very well that happy people are not so 
easily accessible.” That is only one of the more patent 
subtleties. There are others of a finesse so exquisite that 
their vicious subject matter is almost forgivable. 


The reader will question if these subtleties of the Gallic 
wit can be conveyed in English, a language of a different 
gesture, one in which the double entendre can be conveyed 
only perilously, as Laurence Sterne has proved. Mr, Aldington, 
however, has wrought a miracle. He has given his English 
that gesture and rhythm of the French. To this he has added 
the simple duplicity and artificial directness which were an 
expression of the manners of the eighteenth century, manners 
that in the following century were to be lost in the vague 
aspiration and the clumsy nobility of the Romantic Movement. 

Mr. Aldington has prefaced the novel with an essay. It 
is a short life of Laclos; an examination of his character 
and of his one major and few minor writings ; and a historical 
survey of the social and literary life of which this novel is the 
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POLITICS FROM WITHIN 


BY THE RT. HON. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D. 
WITH A FOREWORD BY THE Rt. Hon. LORD CARSON. 


During his term of office as Parliamentary Secretary for Education, Minister of Munitiors, Minister of 
Reconstruction and first Minister of Public Health, the author kept a diary, and it is this diary which enables 
him to draw aside the curtain and reveal the political stage during the anxious years of war and reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Addison is able to tell the inner history of. the relations between the men who loomed so large 
on the political horizon of the time. Illustrated. 2 Volumes. 36/- net. 


FURTHER MEMORIES of IRISH LIFE 


BY THE RT. HON. SIR HENRY ROBINSON Bt., 


the author of “‘ Memories Wise and Otherwise.” Long experience gained in Irish administration dating 
as far back as the ’Eighties and the Land Agitation has brought the author in contact with the Irish people 
under all manner of conditions. He has stored up a fund of memories of that country as rich in humour 
and pathos as any that have been recounted. In his light, whimsical style he reveals the soul of a people. 


lllustrated. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
ABERDEEN PRESS: “ Has a side splitting laugh on almost every page.’ 


THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE 


BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. 


Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
A book for those interested in Antiques, to be enjoyed alike by the collector and non-collector for 
the variety of information it contains on a variety of subjects—from Dolls, Toys, Spoons, Fans, Wigs, 
Shoes, Chairs, Mixg Porcelain, Cut Glass, Old Lace, Punch Bowls, Toasting Glasses to Tea Drinking, Old 
Games and Old Recipes. The author’s vivid imagination and charm of treatment surrounds each object 
with a halo of romance and takes us back to the days to which it belonged. Illustrated by 64 pages of 


coloured and half-tone plates. Demy 4to. 25/- net. 
THE STORY OF MY RUIN .: PRINTS FROM MANY TRAILS 


By Mrs. MARION CRAN, F.R.H.S. The story of finding an | By H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S. A series of delightful 
old fourteenth century ruin grown deep in nettles and set in | stories about animals, in which the author shcws an intimate 
lonely fields condemned as unfit for human habitation, and how | acquaintance with Wild Life. They are the work of a sympa- 
the author slowly reconstructed the beautiful old house, and thetic observer of the ways of animals who gives voice to 
set ebout to win a smiling orchard garden from the wilderness. | the feelings about which the lower creatures are inarticulate. 











Iustrated. Demy &vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
PARENT OR PEDAGOGUE < 
By Dr. EF. WINGFKFIELD-STRATFORD. The author, follow- | WOMAN IN WORLD HISTORY . 
ing up his recent successful treatise on “ The Reconstriaction of | Her Place in the Great Religions. 
° By Fk. M. WHITE, In this comprehensive study the authoress 


Mind,” here supplies the want, long felt by parents, of an up-to- 


date 2nd practical guide to the first stages in the education of has ransacked the ages and roamed the world to trace woman's 


their children. The hook is written in the light of the latest influence in the story of civilisation, with special reference to 

psychology and a delightfully unconventional style, and it ought the om ae me =e a 

to effect a veritable revolution in current notions of education, | WOMANNOEC. 6/6 net. ae a : 

116 ent Daily Graphic: “ An exceedingly readable and informative 

% book.” 

THE CARPENTER OF ORRA 

The story of a carpenter who works through brotherly love PLAYING WITH SOULS 

toward the salvation of the world, | It is a story of love and | A dramatic psychological story about a father and a son of 
‘omance, passion and pity. Dy PA PRICK MACGILE, author | great strength and originality. Mathew Dale abandons business 
ot Children of the Dead End. 7/6 net. i ; : to cultivate his own mind before embarking on the education 
Daily Velegraph: “An extraordinary mixture of realism | of his son. A new Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
aul mysticism. COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN. 7/6 net. 


LAYCOCK OF LONEDALE 

[here were higher things in life than money for Roger TONGUES OF FIRE ‘ Meaty: 
Laycock, yet when his father disinherited him in fayour of his A collection ot brilliant Stories, by ALGERNON 
two brothers. he determined to beat them at their own game of | BLACKW( JOD, which show an imagination as rare as the 
money-making. A powerful Yorkshire story. By W. RILEY, choice of the subject is unusual. The main theme is the 
author of IVindyridge. 7/6 net. Unknown, which the author sec ks in strange places and 
(ruth: “An intensely interesting story.” among strange people. 7/6 net. 


THE GREEN LABEL 2/~ FIRESIDE LIBRARY 


A new series of handy volumes for the student and general reader, re-introducing famous writers ot the past 


By the 

















with prefatory essays by well-known contemporary men of letters. ; 
The Fireside Library is intended to administer to varying moods and to stand the supreme test of all bool: 
friends—the easy chair and the blazing fire. Each volume will be published in an attractive form, 


General Editor: ARTHUR COMPTON RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 


The first two volumes of the series are 


Songs from the Elizabethans. Edited by J. C. Squire. 
Robert Browning: Humanist. Edited by Arthur Compton Rickett. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD.. 3 YORK STREET, ST. JA=ES’S, S.W. 1. 
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epitome. I think it could not have been written in better 
taste nor with more scholarship. The author obviously has 
a striking personality. There is a manner of reserve about 
him different from that of our clever intelligentsia. It is, 
rather, a deep-seated irony, of aristocratic blood, as though 
he came from the seventeenth century. One thinks of 
Evelyn the diarist, and of Jacobean manor-houses that shelter 
libraries rich with treasures of the Renaissance. At the same 
time Mr. Aldington’s mind moves amongst the complexities 
and intrigues of the eighteenth century as though he enjoys 
getting to grips with life in all its subtle manifestations. 
This gives his work maturity to add to his scholarship. One 
can want no more, Ricuarpd Cuurci. 


MR. HERGESHEIMER 


Balisand. By Joseph MHergesheimer. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
(All Mr. Hergesheimer’s English editions are published by 
Messrs.. Heinemann. ) 


Tur. time has come when one cannot very well review a new 
book by Mr. Hergesheimer without comparing it with the 
gencral body of his work. If Balisand came on one out of the 
blue, one would probably say it was an excellent novel and 
leave it at that. But when one compares it with his earlier 
work, and still more, with what the reader of his earlier work 
expected him to come to do, a little elaboration is necessary. 
Mr. Hergesheimer has one quality which still distinguishes 
him from the ordinary competent novelist. It is a quality 
ut first sight unimportant, at first sight simply a trick of 
technique, but one which seems curiously more significant 
than its face value would suggest. I mean, the power of 
actual sensory manipulation of the reader's mind, combined 
with a certain, though by no means faultless, sense of mental 
rhythm. ‘The author's material is no more words than the 
artist's is paint: form cannot be abstracted, there must be 
material. In the case of the painter it is space and colour ; 
in the case of the writer, the poet, it is sensory image and 
idea. Before one can create literary form one must have 
the power of creating vivid and diverse sensory impression 
and idea: and having that power, one must have, too, 
arcanum illud—a pregnant (as opposed to a merely dis- 
ciplinary) sense of form ; by which I do not at all mean that 
tape-measure 4practice commonly called construction. 
Now, the first essential, you might say, is just a trick of 
technique. It can almost be formulated. Keats says -— 
* T found 
That the ground 
Was as hard, 
That a yard 
Was as long, 
That a song 


Was as merry, 

That a cherry 

Was ws red, 

That lead 

Was as weighty, 

That fowr-score was as eighty,” 
7.¢., that to ereate a vivid sensory impression one must attack 
all the senses at once, not just sight or sound alone : give it 
dimension, as it were. It sounds an easy rule to follow ; 
but it is a curious fact that it is a rule no one seems able, 
to learn. They either have it by nature, or their attempts to 
follow it are clumsy and _ ineffectual. 

And, when one comes to form, one sees the same thing. 
One ean analyse the construction of a work, but one cannot 
analyse its form. Form is composed of spacial relations too 
intricate, too multi-dimensional, and too progressive for 
calculation. If one cannot ultimately formularize vividness, 
to formularize form is even more obviously impossible. 
I call mental rhythm “ multi-dimensianal ” because it reacts 
and interlocks in all the different planes (or I should say, 
dimensions) of mental process. There must be no contra- 
diction ; taking a section in any direction, as it were, there 
must be no fault findable. This is a consummation in itself 
organic, and can only take place outside the actual conscious 
mind. It lies largely, of course, in the innumerable impli- 
cations of words which the artist sub-consciously appreciates 
and which makes words «s lively to him as young birds in his 
hand. This power seems at present possessed by a very 


few of our younger poets, but by praciicaliy no living prose 
writers ; for prose is a complicated and protracted business, 
and it is almost bound sooner or later to break down, even 
if it has ever been present ; and most of them have no inkling 
of it. 


es 


Now, this power Mr. Hergeshcimer showed to a certain 
extent in one of his earliest novels, Mountain Blood. Yt 
was in many ways a bad novel; but it showed signs that 
the author had in him this essential power, both of the 
creation and correlation of vividness. In Balisand his genera} 
technical ability has immensely increased; it is. as I said 
at the beginning, in the ordinary sense an excellent novel, 
But in the essential quality of artistry the improvement js 
very slight, and almost overshadowed by the more workaday 
sort of improvement. It is still only at times that Mr, 
Hergesheimer’s work is, in the sense I have indicated, art, 
He can still be vivid :— 

“«* Tt must be nearly five,’ he calculated. 
of dusk in the corners of the room. Outside, the grass was 
chemically green. A hound whimpered in his sleep. Then the 
dogs moved uneasily : they rose one after the other, and stocd 
in attitudes of attention, their muzzies lifted.”’ 


There was the beginning 


Ife does that again and again ; but it is only here and there 
that one finds evidence of a really creative sense of form, 
It is shown, for instance, at the beginning of Part IIT., where 
the description of Richard Bale’s quict family life is fully 
significantly correlated to what came before and after. But 
elsewhere, though the construction is good, the form is weak, 

Meanwhile, there have been such books as Linda Condon 
—which not only lacked form and vividness, but was badly 
constructed too. For in this book (although he plainly 
struggled against it) Mr. Hergesheimer obviously lost his head 
at the spectacle of a young growing girl and her clothes and 
reactions : he Jet his mind wander among them Joosely, and 
finally added the story of the next thirty years of her life asa 
rather colourless and unirteresting afterthought. In Java 
Head and The Three Black Pennys, probably the most famous 
of his books, the construction is very much better ; but Java 
Head, the better of the two, shows his ultimate weakness most. 
In it he has bitten off a great deal more than he can chew; a 
brilliant theme is wasted through a Jack of strenuousness in 
his imagination. He has not, and therefore cannot reproduce, 
a really convincing conception of the character of Gerrit’s 
Chinese wife, Taou Yuen, and so the whole thing, when 
weighed, is found wanting. 

Cytherea is a book of much the same quality as Linda 
Condon, though lacking the slight element of suppressed hys- 
teria in the latter. It is a quiet, psychological study of middle- 
aged erotics, of no particular moment except to the ordinary 
reader. The Lay Anthony is also somewhat similar: it is a 
study in sexual psychology, technically eflicient and readable, 
but also markedly lacking in those gleams of Mr. Ilerges- 
heimer’s peculiar excellences. The Bright Shawl, on the other 
hand, is more of the same kind of book as Balis«: «! in its 
merits ; but its chief defect is the same as the defect of Java 
Head. Its theme is of a sensitive young American, used to a 
life of security, being plunged into a life of perpetual political 
conspiracy and acute perpetual physical danger. There again, 
as in Java Head, the theme is admirable ; but it just fails 
because Mr. Iergesheimer has not quite cnough imagination 
fully to realize the implications of the theme. He shows his 
young man getting gradually more and more efficient, callous 
of danger in the light of his idée five of Cuban Independence ; 
what he does not show is the full effect that this would have 
had on the young man’s mind—the inevitable losses, tempera- 
mentally, as wellas gains. (Indeed, this question of the effects 
of physical danger has probably never been quite properly 
treated.) The defect in The Bright Shawl is not so noticeable 
as in Java Head, because he is at least dealing with a man of 
his own nation and nature ; but it is the same lack which makes 
Charles Abbott a little thin that made 'Taou Yuen a mere 
puppet. 

But to come back to Balisand. It is, as I have said, in many 
ways a most excellent novel ; it is only the expectation which 
Mr. Hergesheimer aroused in his earlier works of being a great 
man in the poetic sense that makes one a little disappointed in 
jt. Those who simply sum up Mr. Ilergesheimer as a local- 
colourist, and Jaugh at his foible for the description, in season 
and out, of dress, grossly underrate him. He is a writer of 
very great ability, and, at times, of something more. But it 
now looks as if, however much his technique improves, he 
will never attain any really new extension of spiritual power ; 
his future work will be admirable, but calculable. Ife is likely 
to be a better novelist, but not a greater one. 

Ricuarp Hucues. 
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MEREDITH 


18 vols. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE 


The Works of George Meredith. Mickleham Edition. 
(Cons stable and Co. Ss. net each.) 


A GREAT writer, an important novelist most of all, is he who 
opens a new window on the world. Life changes less, perhaps, 
than we imagine ; it is the privilege of genius to see to it 
that our perceptions can vary. 

George Meredith is one of many Victorians who have not 
settled down yet into their merited place ; we can hardly 
fee] sure, Without intense consideration, whether he is one 
of the immortals, whether it is his personality or his work 
that gives him the epithet great which so many of his con- 
temporarics in that cra of robust magnitude wear. Was he 
a large personality like Whitman, or a great literary figure 
like Tolstoi? His biography, fortunately, is fairly uninteresting, 
without special glamour. He been adored, detested, 
criticized and crowned as a stylist. It becomes time to look 
again, What else he was: those of us now over forty possibly 
first read him serially ; at any rate at the time of his living 
fame. ‘To such he may well seem what Kipling still does. 
The rest of us read him at an uncritical age, in great gulps. 
We all have to read him fresh, and reflect. Did he, after all, 
clear new vistas ? 

In all his novels Meredith flung into action emotional beings, 
coneerning himself not with what they did but with what that 
was constant in them—in their feelings and thoughts— caused 
them to act so. His plots are plots of behaviour, not of action. 
There is great but not tedious uniformity in them. In One 
of Our Conquerors, in Diana, Sandra Belloni, Lord Ormont 
and elsewhere an exceptional woman courts calamity by 
unconventional Richard Feverel, The Egoist and 
Beauchamp follow the same curve. There is always a female 
cordon bleu about. Many ot liis heroines are singers, or politically- 
minded ladies; all his men are heroes or héros manqués. 
Only a gifted ereator of characters could in such a case have 
kept each one unique as he does ; his heroines might all have 
been at the same school together, but they are not like cach 
other. It was partly Merediih’s expert and natural technique 
of novel-writing that his characters so vital, but it 
was also that in creating each one— and the best of them do 
hateful and unlucky things— he was alflirming his very personal 
belief in the majesty, the natural divinity and grace, the 
rightness, of the human heart. ‘That is, in the end, his 
claim to greatness, that he made his people eloquent with this 
faith ; for he convinces us, read him, that large actions 
Pe ‘formed with the consent of the mind, that heroic measures 
possible to every nature. Ile indicates, too, by 
chiefly by establishing open intellectual intimacy 
men and thinking women, and then by 


has 


acts. 


made 


as we 


life are 
aed means : 
between sensitive 


putting the whole social structure under the acknowledged 
guidance of the Comic Spirit ; by which he means, pretty 


nearly, a wise and loving clear-sightedness. Perhaps one 
should praise him too for this, that he saw and said that a 
impulse interpreted in expressive 
its divine, its warm and adorable quality. 
only man of his time to see that the age of 
not alone in seeing in the democratic 
for wise government, but he 
expressed himself simply: he never debased his idealism 
with practical doubts. And absolutely without doubt he 
said in an effective way something that his time and ours 
needed to hear. His influence was greater than one realizes. 
We are in many ways indebted to him for the sounder and 
non-combative part of feminism, and every tolerable young 
Englishwoman has a measure of him in her blood to-day. 


diabolie and destructive 
action has also 
He was not the 
chivalry was decayed, 
spirit an ultimate capacity 


If Lrate Sandra Belloni above all his other novels it is because 
it has most explicitly that text of the essential and intoxicating 
rightness of impulsive thought: intuition. His heroine is 
all emotion; the shocking Widow Chump touches greatness 
when her heart speaks ; the slow disappearance of the Fine 
Shades at Brookfield and their usurpation by real if painful 
feelings has all of Meredith’s splendid horror of sub-conseious 
though he never incites the reader either to hate or 
only to see and understand. What Meredith 
loved, what he wanted to establish on earth, was the thoughtful 
man of action, the creature reflections and restraints 
fuse unhesitatingly with a perfectly self-expressive will-to-do. 


hypocrisy, 
to love; 


whose 
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GIVE BOOKS 


A STUDY OF WAR 
By Admiral Sir REGINALD CUST ANCE 
J2/- net 





Spectator: “ Sir Reginald deals only with fundamental truths, 
and he defines them with a precision _that makes all previous 
familiarity with the subject unnecessary. 1e book is an intro 
duction and a guide which no militars ident can ignore; a text- 
book which, if pronaees 1 h, is ‘clearly the irst and may 
long remain the final authority, 


IMPRESSIONS 
AND COMMENTS 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 
THIRD SERIES (just published) 12/- net 
FIRST SERIES 15/- net. SE c '\OND SERIES 12/- net 





ae Manchester Gu n say ‘Dr. Havelock Ellis is the 
best-endowed of our philosophers. . .. He is himself a great 
imaginative artist in lit re, and uses his large store of know- 
ledge with an accuri ynomy. . He is one of the fe W 
living thinkers and writers whose every word is worth reading. 


T HE PASSING YEARS 


By LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 
21/- net 


(2nd impression) 
Morning Fost: “ Tl fascinating book of reminiscences. 
He draws characters oi torbears with many a touch of qui t 
humour and an unfaltesing success in finding the mot juste. 
- The ‘Golden Age’ ci the Victorian cra... is clightiully 
described.” 


HORSE SENSE AND 
HORSES ANSHIP 
of To-day 
By Lt.-Col. GEOFFREY BROOKE. 
impression) 15/- net 
THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF TTUMANISM 
By GEOFFREY SCOTT. 10/6 net 
(New Ldition with an Epilogue) 
A PRIVATE 
ANTHOLOGY 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. 
COME HITHER 
An Anthology 
By W. mead = L { M. ARE. 21/- net 


T! i E ] ATTLE 
FRENCH GIRL ’ 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDG a IC K. 7/6 net 


(Sth quipre lol prin ng) 


KAT HERINE 
MANSFIELD’S STORIES 
BLISS (5/- nei) 

THE GARDEN PARTY (5/- net) 
THE DOVE’S NEST (6/- net) 
SOMETHING CHILDISH (6/- net) 


Les gq LONDON,W.C.2 
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6/- net 
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And this creature, if I do not greatly blunder, stood to Mere- 
dith as the ideal Englishman. He loved England abandonedly, 
not with insular feeling, but as a man who knew something 
of Europe, thought on international communion, and fancied 
that there was implicit in his ideal, his vision of England, 
something necessary perhaps to Europe. There is a passage 
in one of his otherwise rather sickly letters to Alice Meyncell 
which rings :— 

* Restraint comos of an habitual government of our faculties 
by the Comic Spirit—the livelier element of common-sense, which 
has mounted to the intellectual station perforce of being more 
imaginative than the ordinary assemblage in debate over needs and 
customs. It is Right Reason’s right hand weapon.” 

This is more than a definition of his peculiar use of a word ; 
it is a political ideal. 

I feel it is an anti-climax to turn here to his style, for, 
frankly, I find it odious. It is at times of all bombastic English 
the loudest and the emptiest. His brilliancies demand to be 
uttered ; you cannot read them with the eye, for the meaning 
is allin the tone. Sometimes, indeed, you can only catch at a 
meaning, he is so awkward, as when writing to Mrs. Meynell 
about the Boers he remarked :— 

“We sce the first result of our turning under Haggard’s wand 
to beast with bloody jaws for auriferous Africa.” 

True, in Shagpat, he splendidly describes a genie :— 

** His eyes like two hollow pits dug by the shepherd for the wolf, 
and the wolf in them.” 

But the artfulness of his famous epigrammatic sentences 
soon sickens us, however they tingle on the lips. What poor 
obliquity :— 

“Two girls were seated circling a half-embrace with a brook 
of chatter.” 

What ostentatious cleverness, when he regrets that marriage 
should ever be 

“transforming the beautiful solitary vestal flame... into your 
hearth-fire of slippered affection.” 

His Wilfrid waiting for a letter from Sandra “ stamped a sen- 
tinel measure,” his soldierly Lord Ormont “ pitched a bugle- 
voice ” at his secretary. Alas, that restraint and the Comic 
Spirit never brooded over Meredith’s style ! 

One realizes, reading him now, that his famous dialogue is 
not, after all, a succession of epigrams. lis characters 
hardly ever say anything clever, they are allusive, elliptic, 
playful. The phrases admirably illustrate the mentality, the 
kind of reaction, of the speaker. In writing dialogue Meredith 
had a rare gift: he was able marvellously to sustain the indi- 
viduality of his characters in a way that few novelists do, and 
generally only the best dramatists, Congreve in particular, 
van. As a technician he was superb in this way ; but it has 
nothing to do with style. 

Ife was profoundly but not remarkably influenced by 
Sterne : noticeably by Jean Paul Richter, whom he read largely 
at the Moravian seminary in Germany ; certainly by Sydney 
Morgan, that scintillating novelist of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Disracli, writing so much more dryly, has a part in him. 
The influence of Dickens is obvious in his character-drawing. 
The oratorical frenzy and drum-belabouring noise Meredith 
(like his friend, Swinburne) surely stole from Shakespeare, 
from Marlowe, made what is already a stylistic flaw in them a 
monstrous defect in himself. Or has not perhaps his very 
grotesqueness a value? English is not French or Latin, 
not a precise tongue, but a fallow language which necds to be 
broken again and again to Iet it produce, as it best can, stimu- 
Jating phrases full of imagination. So-called “ perfect ” 
prose in English comes to a deadness of perfection, for you 
sannot be more simple, more pure than Swift, and an exclusive 
adoration of insipid Lamb is a running after false gods. Eng- 
lish needed the Klizabethans, it needs an occasional Meredith 
to explode the language, it needs new juxtapositions of words, 


fresh wildness and a gust of revolt. Inis Barry 
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A MAN 
George Digby, 


‘Townshend. 


OF HIS 


Second Earl of 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 


TIME 


Bris‘o!}. By 


F Dorothea 
15s. net.) 


Wuen in the month of March, 1677, George Digby was nearing 
his end, if he looked back for a little, as he may well haye 
done, over the long years of his activity—for he had beep, 
as Anthony Wood has described him, ‘a very stirring, active 
man ’’—it was a strange spectacle that he saw. From the 
little boy of twelve who stood at the bar of the House of 
Commons in the reign of King James I. to plead for the release 
of an imprisoned father, and delighted them all by his self. 
possession and fluency, to the old courtier of the Restoration 
who lay there, 65 years old, in his great house at Chelsea, 
what a journey there had been! Once he had been the frien 
of Pym and Hampden and ‘an eminent darling of the 
people,” had denounced the Prelates for their insolence and 
exorbitance and opposed the grant of ship-money ; had been 
a member of the Committee to conduct the case against 
Strafford, and then had himself turned “ Straffordian,” 
and become the fiercest of the Royalists ; had been impeached 
and fled to Holland and returned to fight in the Civil War; 
had been present at the battle of Edgehill ; had quarrelled 
with Rupert and Maurice ; had become a Secretary of State 
to King Charles I. when the King had already lost most of 
his kingdom ; had fought a hopeless campaign in Ireland, 
and then followed Charles IL. into exile, and become one of 
the officers of the household in his tiny Court; had taken 
service under the Kings of France and Spain to fight in Italy 
and in Flanders ; had been converted to join the Catholic 
Church in spite of the strong Protestantism of his youth, 
and on being asked by Charles II. why he had done so had 
said that it was from writing a book in favour of the Reforma- 
tion, to which the King had replied, ‘‘ Pray, my Lord, then 
write one in favour of Popery”’; and then, soon after, in 
the triumph of the Restoration, had returned home and got 
his estates restored to his son and a handsome gift of money 
to himself; had quarrelled with Clarendon, once the closest 
of his friends, and intrigued with Lady Castlemaine to get 
him disgraced and exiled ; had become for a time the leader 
of the English Catholics but supported the Test Act against 
them ; had lived through the years of the Plague and the 
Fire ; had seen William of Orange come over as a boy of 20, 
on a visit to his uncle Charles ; had seen Lady Castlemaine 
superseded by Louise de Keronaille, and Louise superseded, 
only a year before Digby's death, by Hortense Mancini, the 
most brilliant of all the King’s mistresses ; had watched his 
own eldest son become one of the rake-hells of Whitehall — to 
distinguish himself by running a race stark naked at New- 
market ; had been present at the sea-fight off Sole Bay, 
when his second son Francis was killed; and now at last 
the end of it all had come, and as he looked back on the 
shifting scene, he was no doubt glad to think, in his happy 
plausible way, what a brave life he had led. 

Is it possible to rehabilitate Digby's character; or even 
to reduce it to a reasonable harmony ? If you judge him by 
the ordinary standards of to-day, certainly not ; and so far 
as Miss Dorothea ‘Townshend set out with this end in view 
as her rather “* amateurish” introduction would apparently 
indicate—she was starting on a hopeless task. For Digby's 
career seandalized even his own contemporaries. Probably 
the best way of explaining it is to say of him as Ormonde 
did—and there was no one who knew Digby better—that he 
was rather mad. He was mad with ambition and inordinate 
vanity. Ile was temperamentally incapable of taking a 
straight course. But he was, nevertheless, a brilliant man ; 
clever, cloquent and extremely plausible, so plausible that he 
has actually succeeded in convincing Miss Townshend that 
he was in some mysterious way “in advance of his age.” 
That is, of course, an absurd notion. He belonged to it entirely. 
IIe is almost an epitome of those distracted years, in which 
he played so prominent, and generally, so useless, a part. 
Miss Townshend's biography of him is always too apologetic 
in tone, and often much too jocular in style ; but for those who 
would learn more of that unhappy period, with its heroisms 
and adventures, and continually surprising cloquence, she 
has produced an interesting and well-documented book, 
from which they may gather, incidentally at least, a good deal 
of valuable information. 


P. M. 
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| The following Christmas Gift Books from 


The Bodley Head List 


are in heavy demand just now 
Hunting Lays and Hunting Ways 

An Anthology of the Chase, collected and re-collected by 

LADY BIRKETT,. Illustrated in colou and black and 

white from sporting pictures. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


El Rodeo 


One hundred sketches made in the Arena at Wembley 
during the great International Contest (1924) by 
CHARLES SIMPSON, R.L., R.O.L, reproduced in colour 
and black and white, with an Introductory Essay by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM and descriptive 
letterpress by the Artist. Demy 4to. 15s. net. 


The Revolt of the Angels 
Py ANATOLE FRANCE. Illustrated in photogravure 
and black and white by Frank C Pape. Uniform with 
the Illustrated Edition of “At the Sign of the Reine 
Pédauque.” Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Twilight of the Gods 

By RICHARD GARNETT. With an Introduction by 
COLONEL T. E. LAWRENCE, and 28 Illustrations in 
Photogravure and Decorations to the text by HENRY 
KEEN. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


has always attracted the praise of the discriminating, 
contains a striking introduction by Col. T. E. Lawrence, 
of “Arabia” fame, and the illustrations show quite 
unusual power and insight. 


The Golden Journey of Mr. Paradyne 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. Pott 4to. 


5s. net. 


The White Devil of the Black Sea 

3y LEWIS STANTON PALEN, collaborator with 
Dr. Ferdinand Ossendowski in Beasts, Men and Gods. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A literal account of the career of a Russian aristocrat during 
the Bolshevik revolution, told by himself and only expanded by 
Mr. Palen to give a clearer view of circumstances. Bullets are 
spattering, blood is flowing, insults are being exchanged on almost 





every page. The White Devil himself_is hardly credible—he is so 
fearless, so lively, so lucky, another Scarlet Pimpernel—but more 
than Mr. Palen vouch for his existence.”—Spectator, 


The Wonders of Salvage 
By DAVID MASTERS. With forty-eight illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. net. 


“No invention of Marryat, Kingston, or the author of Treasure 


Island, contains incidents more breathlessly interesting than this 
record of actual fact..".—Sunday Times. 


A Book of Homely Wisdom 
By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
A series of intimate heart-to-heart talks on subjects and 
controversies of the day, by the famous preacher, 
The Garden of Folly 
A Picture of the World we live in 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. Crown 8yo. 5s. net. 
“One of the best Leacock books.”’—Obscrzvcr. “A most enter- 


taining beok.”—-Punch. ‘“ Leacock at his wittiest and best.”— 


atler. 








THE BEST NOVELS 


THE COMING OF AMOS. by WILLIAM J. 
LOCKE. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Contains all the excitement of a mystery detective story, 
together with the romantic charm of melodrama ... one of the 
} “Daily Telegraph. 


best of Mr. Locke’s vivacious novels. 
YOUTH WINS. By MURIEL HINE. 7s. 64. net. 
A powerful love story with an underlying mystery. 

THE MAN IN THE BROWN SUIT. by 
AGATHA CHRISTIE. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A capital tale—mystery piled on mystery, incident on incident.” 
—Keferee. 





Send for John Lane’s new Christmas List. 


John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
Vigo St. $3 $3 London, W. 1 





This finely printed and illustrated edition of a book which - 
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“* To Lhasa in Disguise’ is, of course, a classic.” 
—The Observer 
To Lhasa in Disguise 
Dr. 
W. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN 
**One of those books of travel that survive and 
take their place in history.”"—The Daily Teleg.aph 


** No word-painting is needed to heighten 
the thrill of his experience.” —British Weekly 


2nd Impression Illustrated, 21s net 


Life’s Little Day 
-: MRS. STIRLING 


‘Author of “Coke of Norfolk” and 
** William de Morgan and his Wife” 


** Her account [of her two aunts] is one of the most 
charming things written in any book of memories 
this season. If only for the richness of its material 
and for its infinite variety, Mrs. Stirling’s book 
should be a * Best Seller.’ ’’—Evening News 


Illustrated 





2\s nef 





* £2,500,000 wasted in 12 vears” 





Hz] . Confessions 
of the 


MARQUIS de CASTELLANE 


** Autobiographers usually conceal more than they reveal, 
but the Marquis de Castellane not only reveals every- 
thing in his autobiography, but does so as if he were a 
third person of the most frank type.’’—Daily Dispatch 


Illustrated 2\s net 





Men and Horses 
I have Known 


The Hon. GEORGE LAMBTON 


“ Delightful, informing, and amusing from end to end.” 
—Hlrspvr, in the Daily Telegraph 


3rd Impression Illustrated, 21s net 





Romantic Spain 
ELEANOR ELSNER 


“ A delightfully readable book, one which makes you want 
to go to Spain.”’”— Birmingham Post 
15s net 


Illustrated 





Men and Mansions 
HAROLD SPENDER 


** History in these pages Is rapid, dramatic and full 
of colour. . His story is true, lively, and 


worthy to be remembered.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


10s 6d net 


Illustrated 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
LEGEND AND FAIRY TALE* 


Tv I look back to my childhood and try to reeall the fairy- 
stories that made me open my eyes widest in wonder, three 
or four scenes stand out more vividly than all the others. 
A weeping princess is climbing a glass mountain; a white 
horse is leaping over a belt of magie fire ; there is a second 
princess in her coffin, choked by a piece of poisoned apple ; 
there is a mirror that speaks and speaks the truth. After 
that, a host of tales come to mind ; more detailed than those 
scenes, but not so shone upon by strangeness and awe. And 
I find that all the stories that crowd into my head are our 
own old Northern tales, mainly from Grimm and the other 
collections of genuine folk-legend. 

I know that I was told then that Hans Andersen was more 
to be respected than Grimm; I suppose there was more 
“heart ” in his stories. But I didn’t enjoy him half as much. 
There were only two stories in Hans Andersen that had 
the same glory about them. One was a tale of a boy who had 
a splinter of ice in his heart ; and I was fortunately too young 
to gather any moral from the tale ; I just felt what a terrible 
and unworldly fate it was to have a splinter of iec in you. 
The other (I think that is from Andersen) was of a girl who 
stood on a loaf of bread to save her shoes from the mud ; 
and sank down into some monstrous underground country 
as a punishment. I knew the moral of that only too well. 
Once I found a penny in my pocket and my heart was delighted. 
[I bought a bun and swallowed it almost whole. Suddenly 
[ remembered I was on an errand for my mother; I had 
been entrusted with a penny to buy a card of safety pins. 
LE looked desperately for that penny. When I had been 
twenty times through the two pockets in my trousers and 
the one pocket in my blouse, to make perfectly, perfectly 
sure that there really wasn’t another penny somewhere, 
and had prayed and prayed that I should find one, what 
could I do but run back home, sobbing in despair, sure that 
my wickedness would never be forgiven me ? I remember, 
that if wasn’t so much the misappropriation that I 
cried for; it was the WASTE. And yet, how. could it 
happen that a gift of God should turn cut a temptation of 


too, 


the Devil? It was a kind of Greek tragedy in small— 
where a man acts righteously and with no spark of evil 
in him, and discovers that he has sinned against the 


everlasting laws. 

[am not saying that the girl sinned as innocently as TI. 
No, we are made to understand that her mind was full of 
idleness and vanity. It was just the awfulness of her crime 
that L was fitted to appreciate, at which I was thunderstruck. 
But yousece already in those two tales that the appeal is a little 
abstract ; it is not so clean and sensational as in a genuine 
folk-tale. And would urge everyone who has thought of giving 
a child a fairy-tale book for a Christmas present to make 
sure first whether the child has read our old Scandinavian 
and Teutonic legends. If not, then he should look no further. 
There is a very good, very cheap book published by Messrs. 
Blackie and Son, Tales from the Norse. Sir George Webbe 
Dasent’s translation preserves the humour of the original 
tales, and a good deal of the beauty. Only one of the illustra- 
tions is in colour, but all of them are straightforward and well 
defined ; a child can recognize the figures of the tale straight 
away, without having to puzzle out a criss-cross of lines, 
And the same publishers issue a pleasant edition of Grimm's 
Fairy Tales. 1 count the other books in this year’s publica- 
tions, no matter how good and original and surprising they 
are, second in favour to these two. If a child has read the 
tales in Grimm and the tales collected by Sir George Dasent, 
then by all means buy him one of the others ; but make 
sure first. 


The Dumas Fairy Tale Book 1 feel a little doubtful about, 








It is amusing and lively : but, to begin with, Pierrot is not a 
*Tales from the Norse. Vy sir Goorge Webbe Dasent  (Blacki Zs. net.) - 
Grimm's Fairy Vales (Blackie. 6s, net.) The Demas Fairy Tale Boot Gs 
Harry A. Spurr. (Warne. 6s. net.) Croatian Tales of Lona Ago. Wy tv. Bertic- 
Mazuranic (Allen and Unwin. 7s, 6d. net.) Wonder Tales of Old Japan . Ry 
BL. K. Henderson and (. Calvert. (Philip Allan. 6s. net.) it the Gatewaus of 
the Day By Padraic Colun (Oxford University Press. 1s. Gd. net.) The 
Little Wise One. By Frank Werthingten. (Williams and Norgat: 7s. td. net.) 
Witand Wisdom of India, By Pandit Shyama Shankar. (Routledge, vs. Gd, 
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proper character for a fairy-tale ; he is an invader. The 
four tales in the book are rather in the vein of The Rose and 
the Ring, and not quite so good. They would keep children 
interested, but I do not believe that they would set them in 


the country of imagination. We come nearer to the true 
delight in Croatian Tales. ‘* One day a young man went 


into Striber’s forest and did not know it was enchanted? 
There we begin rightly. There is, moreover, an excellent 
account of a mountain guarded by seven wicked fairies, 
by Belleroo, a bird that roared so that the earth shook, 
and yet was found to be no bigger than a hen, and by a rather 
clumsy dragon. 

The Wonder Tales of Old Japan have the advantage of 
novelty ; and the authors have been very c to make 
the setting of their stories vivid and intelligible. But for the 
breath of another civilization we should best go to Mr, 
Padraic Colum’s legends of Hawaii. The titles of the story 
will help to show the newness of the air; for example, there 
is ** The Boy who was Reared in the Land that the 
since Hidden.’ ‘There are the full exploits of Ma-ui, among 
them * How He snared the Sun and made him go more slowly 
across the Heavens,’ and, best of all, ** How He strove to 
win Immortality for Men.” I quote the end of that story -— 

‘He came to the Island where she Hina-ot-the. 
Night. She was sleeping, and ail her guards were around her, 
Ma-ui passed through her guards. Ho prepared to enter her 
terrible open mouth, and bring back her heart to give to all the 
creatures of the earth. 

And at last he stood ready to co betw: 
tho fearful teeth that were sharp like volcanic 
there in the light of asun-setting, his body tall and fine and tattooed 
all over with the histories of his great deeds. Ho stood there 
and then gave warning to all the birds none of 
was to sing or to laugh until he was outside her jaws again with 
the heart of the Goblin-goddess in his hands. 

He went within the jaws of Great Hina-of-the-Night. He p: 
the fearful teeth that were sharp like volcanic glass. He went 
down into her stomach. And then he seized upon her heart, 
He came back again as far as her jaws, and he saw the sky beyond 
them. 

Then a bird sang or a bird laughed 
or Paka-kai the water-wagtail laughed 
wakened up. She caught Ma-ui in her h, and she 
him across. There was darkness then, and the crying of all the 
birds. 

Thus died Ma 
who made the Sun 
brought fire to men. 
tality in his hand 


ireful 


Geds have 


was, Great 


en the jaws that had 
glass. Ho stood 
them 


that 
ssecl 
either the e-le 


and the Goblin god 
ereat teet 


pa io Saly, 





ui who raised the sky and who fished up the land, 
the heavens, and who 
with the Meat of liunor- 


go ymore slowly across 


Thus died Ma-ui, 


It is a vast and beautiful body of legend. 

But the African collected in The Little Wise On 
are almost as aitraciive in their simplicity and shrewdness. 
Mr. Frank Worthington, who tells them exactly as they were 
told to him, points out that here we have the origin of the 
myths of the American negroes, and even of the fables of 
Acsop. Is not Acsop clearly Acthiops ? he asks. The 
is a hare of unbounded cunning and confidence. Inthe extract 
I give from the tale of ** The Ifare, the Lion, the Man and his 


tales 


nero 


Dogs,” the man’s remark is a piece of buffoonery which would 
do honour to Mr. Bernard Shaw :— 
* And Lion said, ‘ Man, let the dogs eat the antelope, and then 
you shall eat the dogs, and after that, I, Lion, will eat you.’ 
But the man was very angry and said, * Who is it who eats 


a dog?’ 

Then Lion said, ‘Do not dispute with me. Let the dogs cat 
the antelope, then you, Man, shall cat tho dogs, and after that, 
I, Lien, will eat you.’ 

Then Hare said, *‘ Yes, Man, agree with Lion quickly, let the 
dogs eat the antelope, then you then Lion 
will eat you, and after that, 1, Hare, shall eat 

So Lion ran after Hare, but Hato 


must eat the dogs 


Lion.’ 
ran away.” 


> 


But if children are to go far for their entertainment, perhaps 
they will be best pleased with the Wit and Wisdom of India. 
Here, again, the illustrations are drawn very cleanly and 
comprehensibly. The very beginning of the first tale in the 
book proves its quality : ‘In a village where ignorance was 
bliss there lived a wise man. So wise was he that he would 
not let his wisdom flow out of him or have it wasted by wear 
With this in view he had his mouth, ears and nostrils 
Maa. sm this book is 
amuse a human being of any age. 
t that children 
and their 


and tear. 
tightly corked 
that it would genuinely 
They are still men’s tales. 
would enjoy them is a tribute 


advantage in 


of course, and the fae 


to their economy 


closeness to life. T cannot resist copying out one of the shorter 
ancedotes, ** An Idle Fellow 7 :— 
“It was night time; and in a bungalow a gentleman went to 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


Prepared by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, this 
viiene constitutes a full and copiously illustrated Inventory of the 
Abbey and its contents. The Provost of Eton has contributed a 
historical introduction, there is an armorial of Medieval heraldry, 
a list of the monuments in the Abbey from 1714 to the present day, 
and a glossary of architectural heraldic and archeological terms, 
together with a copious index. 

The book will be a record worthy of the premier historical monu- 
ment of England, and worthy also of the praise universally accorded 
to the previous volumes of the series. Of the last volume “ The 
Connoisseur ™ observed: “In every respect the volume is on a@ par 
with ils predecessors alike for the erudition evinced in it, the quality 
of its illustrations, and the taste displayed in its mounting.” 

Now ready. Demy 4to. Cloth, 360 pp., including 220 full-page 


illustrations. Price 21s. net. Postage 9d. extra. 


BATTLE OF JUTLAND 


Official Despatches with Appendices and a Case of Charts. 1920. 
17s. 6d. 
Narrative of the Battle of Jutland. 5s. 6d. 


’ An inspiring epic of great person: al heroisms and high collec- 
tive courage. ‘orkshire Ms ost.’ 
‘An absorbing volume.’’"——* Sunday Times.’ 


NAVAL EQUIVALENTS 


A comprehensive Index of Naval Terms in nine languages. 
2 vols. 63s. 
“Many people in adaition to translators will owe a debt of 
gratitude to the compilers.’’- loyd's List. 
“The Naval Staff Intelligence Division are to be congratu- 
lated." —" Syren and Shipping.” 


LONDON CONFERENCE, 1924 


Proceedings, with Minutes of Plenary Meetings, Text of Docu- 
ments and Agreements. 10s. 

‘A valuable book of reference for students of the reparations 
question.””-—* The Times 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


Report of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation on our Agri- 
cultural Problem and an enquiry as to foreign methods and their 
relevance to British ee By Professors Sir W. J. — 
W. G. S. Adams, and D. H. MacGregor. 

“A masterly report, coe is as interesting as it is instruc- 
tive.’ Spectator. 


The most authoritative document av: rile able.’ iy 
‘Economic Journal. 


FOOD PRESERVATIVES 


Final Report of the Departmental Committee on ns “a and 
Colouring Matters in Food. . 6d. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


Volume 2 (1923) with Appendix. 
Is. 


, 


Guide to Official Statistic 

306 pages. 
Indispensable to the statistician, economist, librarian, research 

student and journalist, and to all interested in public affairs. 


ENGLISH 


Some suggestions for Teaching English. 6d. Stiff Boards Is. 


“Will prove highly stimulative , 
‘Scottish Educational Journal.” 
England (1921). Is. 6d. 
Ready shortly in Cloth 2s. 6d. 


Here is a blue-book with nothing in it of official pomposity, 
alia with a learned subject without a trace of pedantry. In 
th e best sense ii is statesm unlike, wise, and at once idealistic and 


practical.” * Spectator.” 


The Teaching of English in 
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LONDON : Adastra] House, Kinasw ay, Whaat: 2e Abingdon 
Street, S.W. 1. MANCHESTER: York Street. EDIN- 
BURGH: 120 George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew's 
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== An Outspoken Book by Italy’s ex-Premier 


Translated by F. BRITTAIN 
By FRANCESCO NITTI, ex-Premier of Italy. A ruthless ex- 
posure of the evil consequences of the so-called Peace 
arising out of the imperialistic designs of France under the 
Poincaré régime. 
7 DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET POST FREE, 
Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
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An interesting New Book 


COSTUME AND FASHION 


Their evolution in, Europe through the earlier ages. By 
HERBERT NORRIS. With 16 full-page coloured plates, 8 
half-tones, and over 300 line drawings by the author. 
“A profusely encyclopxdic pa - « « lavishly illus- 
trated and decorated eontains a world of informa- 
tion of interest to all sorts of men and women.’’"—Daily 
Dispatch. 

7 PROSPECTUS al FREE. 


Crown 4to. net, 











Edward Garnett’s 
_ ANTHOLOGY OF W. H. HUDSON'S 
- WORKS 


“To dip into this anthology is to commune with a mind of 

= rare originality and magnetism.”—Sunday Times. * Mr. 

Garnett has done his work admirably in a volume which 

: should lead new readers to a closer study of the Master.” 

= ae Post. 

= Large Crown 8% s. 6d. net. 

= BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILL AGE anil DEAD MAN'S PLACK 

have just been added to the Popular 6s, Edition of W. H. 
HUDSON'S works 

7 FULL LIST OF TITLES POST FREE. 











PROF. SAINTSBURY'S COLLEC- 
TED ESSAYS AND PAPERS, 
1875-1920 


Vol. 4. Essays in French Literature. 


Baudelaire to Anatole France. lis, Od, net. 
With the issue of the fourth volume this important edition ts 
now complete. “It is almost impertinent to praise tho 


knowledge, the critical power, the erudito authority, the love 
of France shown in these essays. “——Morning Post. ae 
treasure of information and enthusiasm.’"—Daily News. 
“A pure delight.”—Saturday Rericw. 
Set of 4 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 42s. net 
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SIR HENRY NEWBOL1 
AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND POETRY 
(14th-19th CENTURIES). 
“In these thousand puges there is store for the leisure hours 
of au life-time."—Morning Post. *The preference of one of 
the finest erities of the day."—Glasgow Herald. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN 
ENGLISH POETRY, 1870-1920 


Edited by THOMAS CALDWELL. With an Introduction 
oy ORD DUNSANY. Revised and Ent waged Edition, 
* The most inclusive anthology of modern poetry which has 
yet been published."—Morning Post. 
Crown &vo. 7s. Od. 1 
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| By VALERY LARBAUD. Translated from the French by 
GILBERT CANNAN, 








] The diary of a young multi millionaire who tries to lead hig 
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Mr. Gilbert Cannan.”—Observer. ; hook worth reading 
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sleep. His servant, Rama, was sleeping on the floor near his 
bed. 

‘Rama, Rama,’ cried the master, ‘ Will you seo if it is raining 
outside ?” 

Rama could only be roused with difficulty and his master had 
to repeat the question several times. Then Rama, having rubbed 
his eyes, yawned twice or thrico and snapped his fingers, replied : 

‘It is raining, master.’ 

“How do you know ?’ asked his master, 

‘The cat camo in,’ answered Rama. 

‘But how does a cat’s coming in prove that it is raining ?’ 

‘I felt its coat, sir,’ said Rama, ‘ and it was wet.’ 

‘All right!’ said the master, *‘ Will you put out the lamp ? 
I cannot sleep with the light.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Rama, * you need only cover your face with 
the sheet and you will find it dark.’ 

“You are a lazy fellow,’ said the master. ‘Come, shut the 
door.’ 

* Master,’ said Rama, ‘I have done two things for you. Now 
it is your turn to do the third.’ ” 

A. C, 


HEART OF THE WILD 


Dawn, rose-tinted. A deep green, scented grove of firs 
where birds as rosy as the sky flutter and hang head-downwards 
in an eestasy of life. Here and there at the ends of the large 
branches, nests, with birds of dark emerald attendant on 
them. ‘The whole steeped in vital air. which lifts the deep 
branches and wanders in the immense sky. 

This glimpse of cross-bills is the type of picture brought to 
the delighted imagination by Secrets of Bird Life. The authors 
state with simplicity exactly what they saw, and in so doing 
they conjure enchanting visions of the brave lush-world of 
wood and mountain. The picture of the hen buzzard on the 
nest, with all her fiereeness gone, mild as a dove, is excellent, 
and so are those of dippers, bringing out their characteristics of 
daintiness and ** robustiousness,” which the present writer tried 
to describe in the phrase * A Falstaff with the voice of a naiad.” 
'o readers among us who come from the Welsh border this 
book is especially weleome, as it contains so many birds 
well known there, not the least difficult to photograph being 
the peewit, whose portrait the authors have secured, at 
close quarters, catching the curious goat-like expression that 
peewits have when seen full-face. The green-shank chapter, 
which deservedly takes first place, chronicles a triumph of 
patience in a most captivating book. The same system 
of delicate illustration allied with clear, simple description 
is the basis of Everyday Doings of Insects* The chapters 
on the * Meaning of Colour” and * Insects and Flowers ” 
are particularly charming, and Hugh Main’s lovely pictures 
of butterflies catch not only the transparent wings, the 
vacillating-purposeful air which all butterflies and moths 
have in flight and in stillness, but something else which is 
the soul of the frail emblem of immortality. Miss Cheesman, 
like almost all scientists when speaking of protective colouring, 
scems to me to use a form of words open to misconstruction 
on the part of children. The impression is given that 
the creatures consciously choose cither their own colours or 
their surroundings, whereas what is meant is (surely ?) 
that by generations of survival of the fittest this result has 
been attained, since only those most like their habitat escaped, 
and some of their progeny would probably be slightly more 
like it than their parents. So in the end the mimicry would 
be perfect. But the description of this in children’s books 
is often made to seem like a conscious dressing-up of the 
ereature for a game of dumb crambo. This is only one drop 
of criticism in a sea of praise, for the whole book is delightful, 
as boys and girls will find when they receive it, as they ought, 
on Christmas Day. They must also have Babes of the Wild®, 
by Charles G. D. Roberts, whose Nature books are now 
famous. ‘This is quite a different type of book from the one 
I reviewed last year—The Forge in the Forest; but there is 
the same clear, effortless style, the same absorption in the 
inexhaustible wonder and beauty of wild life that one finds in 
everything he writes. This book is in the form of short 





(1) Seerets of Bird Life. By H. A, Gilbert and Arthur Brook. With photographs. 
¢Arrowsmith. 10s. net.) (2) Everyday Doings of Insects. By Evelyn Cheesman, 
V.E.S8., F.Z.8. Iilustrated. (Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.) (3) Babes of the Wild. 
By ©. G. D. Roberts. Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds. (Dent. 6s. net.) - 
(4) Brian and the Wood-volk. By Maribel Edwin. Illustrated. (J. M. Dent. 
5s.) (5) Dragons at Home. By ©. H. Murray Chapman. Illustrated by the 
Author. (Wells Gardner. 5s. net.) (6) The Wonder-Book of the Wild. 4 he 
Romance of Exploration. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s. net.) (7) Dogs You'd Like 
to Meet. By Rowland Johns. (Methuen. 6s. net.) (8) At Home with Nature, 
By Kay Kobinson. (liodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net.) 
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stories, some of them with such intriguing titles as “ The 
Black Imps of the Pine Tops.” The stories are told to a boy 
by his uncle during their rambles in the forest. Sometimes 
Uncle Andy forgets even the boy at his side and recalls 
exquisite pictures of things seen in phrases that remind one 
of his books for grown-ups. Here is a bit about a Northern 
night :— 

“.. the wind was still. The sky was like black steel sewn 
with diamonds, and the stars seemed to snap under the terrific 
cold. Suddenly their bitter sparkle faded, and a delicate pale 
green glow spread itself, opening like a fan, till it covered half 
the heavens. . . . The strange light became an arch of intense 
radiance, the green tint shifting rapidly to blue-white, violet, 
gold and cherry-rose.” 

What vision and power of painting colour are here! Major 
Roberts has a style beyond praise, and in the Nature-library 
he is already a classic. Maribel Edwin’s stories are of wild 
life in England, and are delightfully told and _ illustrated, 
Brian and the Wood-Folk* ought to appeal to children of all 
ages, and the marginal pen-pictures, so dainty and unexpected, 
will please young imaginations. The book begins and ends 
with spring, and is saturated with April-magic—-yellow catkins, 
resinous larch-woods. It is written with much love and insight, 
and with the brevity and detail (a difficult achievement, 
for the two things are antithetical) which is the sure way to 
the heart of a child. As you will certainly want to explore 
that country you will be glad to know that an accurate 
geographical map is to be found at the beginning of the book, 
Quite a different type of story is Dragons at Home,’ told 
and ably illustrated by Mr. Chapman. It is sad that so young 
and brilliant a writer should not be with us still, to tell us 
more tales of ancient wonder. The beautiful portrait of the 
author will add greatly to the value of the book to the minds 
of all those who reverence the rare and beautiful union of 
imagination and physical courage. A notable addition to 
the library of boyhood, whose insatiable curiosity about the 
monsters of Faery (which are, like all fairy tales, found 
originally in the mysterious archives of earth) will be stimu- 
lated and satisfied by these pages about the mammoth, the 
mastodon, and their unpronounceable companions. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co. have brought out another 
splendid Wonder Book,’ edited by Harry Golding, and con- 
tributed to by some of the most famous explorers of our day. 
* Crossing the Sahara,” by Captain Buchanan, is absorb- 
ing, and the iilustration of a desert scene in shades cf 
pale gold and mauve is full of magie. ‘Ihe pictures of cream- 
coloured coursers and flamingoes by C. Whymper are very 
beautiful. These Wonder Books, in idea, scope and work- 
manship, are a splendid contribution to the children’s library. 
The last two books on my list are Dogs You'd Like to Mec 
an illustrated book which will appeal to dog-lovers, and 
At Home With Nature’ by the Editor of Country-side, con- 
sisting of short, clear talks about birds, animals and plants, 
and one most attractive chapter about the romantic topic 
of foot-writing in the snow—slots and spoors and tiny claw- 
prints telling their own story to the people who know thie 
Janguage. These stories were intended for broadcasting, 
but they also make very good reading. 

Mary Wess. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 
ProBABLY the Medici Society does much to keep alive the 
gesture of sending Christmas cards ; for without it a man of 
reasonable good taste finds it hard to select anything pleasant 
to send to his friends. There are the British Museum post- 
-ards, of course ; this year we have a new set of fifteen minia- 
tures of the Nativity and Epiphany. But these can be used 
equally well at any season of the year, theugh with especial 
appropriateness now. Messrs. A. RK. Mowbray send a large 
selection, and some of the plainer ones are attractive. We 
fall back generally on the Medici Society. This year there are 
reproductions of Rembrandt, Diirer, and Botticelli. The 
modern works reproduced are undistinguished, execpt for a 
series by Mr. William Nicholson. Not all the Medici calendars 
are of interest, but we shall probably find satisfaction in one 
of them. Messrs. Mowbray publish their well-known series of 
Church calendars, in a large range of prices: the pleasantest 
is the Red Letter Kalendar ; but the others have their several 
uses. 
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ADVENTURE 


TuERE is no story of adventure quite so satisfying to me as 
the story of David and Goliath. When I read it I can still 
hear the tones of the Philistine as he delivers his challenge. 
I can still feel the hush that follows. And I can still see the 
ruddy boy, after the fight, standing over the prostrate body 
and hacking away the horrid head. 

Something of the pleasure I experience is, I suppose, per- 
sonal: I recapture the past. But, also, I am sure, it never 
fails to grip because it is all that an adventure-yarn ought 
to be. Children demand, for instance, objective detail ; 
and that is what this story gives. Any subjective detail 
they are perfectly capable of supplying for themselves. It 
is an insult to their imagination to offer it. They krow 
quite well how the hero feels when, sword in hand, he strides 
over the fallen body. They don’t need to be told the villain’s 
mood as, all plumes and arrogance, he steps into the fray : 
* ., . and the staff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam ; 
and his spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels of iron ; 
and one bearing a shield went before him.” That is the kind 
of detail they want. 

Then, besides objective detail, they like character to be 
sketched in terms of action; and the types they are willing 
to recognize are few and must be clearly defined. The third 
demand they make of their favourite author—and it is the 
most imperative of them all—is that there shall be no beating 
about the bush. They have no time for nonsense. Their 
attitude is: Let us get on with the story, please. Objective 
detail; an evident intention to tell the story and nothing 
more ; characters well defined and strictly according to 
type—these three things are the very marrow of such tales 
as that of David and Goliath. 

And if you call to mind those stories of adventure that have 
gripped you most and pleased you longest I think you will 
find, upon analysis, that they all satisfy these conditions. 
They are certainly the secret, for instance, of Treasure Island, 
Think of the significance of Stevenson’s detail. Leaving 
aside that marvellous catalogue of the contents of the dead 
vaptain’s chest, there is that other list of the things Jim found 
in his pockets. ‘* A few small coins, a thimble, and some 
thread and big needles, a pigtail of tobacco bitten away 
at the end, his gully with the crooked handle, a pocket-compass 
and a tinder box.” Could there be any passport more likely 
to reveal the author's fitness to be traflicking in Adventure ? 


BOOKS FOR BOYS * 


Mr. Judd, in Tiee Conquest of the Poles, is too pompous 
in his style, and too redundant to be able to give a con- 
vineingly dramatized study of the several expeditions he 
eovers. The birch and the pedagogue are too often in 
evidence : ** Greenland, with its deserts of inland ice had 
hitherto baffled men’s strongest attempts at penetration.” 
That is too dull even for a text-book. And boys will be 
the first to pick holes in such foolish politeness in the face of 
danger as this ; 

“*Take your rifle and shoot him,’ panted Nangren. 
J will try and hold him up meanwhile.’ 


* Quick ! 


**Wait! My hold is better than yours, I think. Hadn't 
you better leave go and—ah! Look! Mind?t’” 
Naturally the seal escaped ; what else could i¢ do? Even 


the death of Captain Oates is poorly told. Yet until the boy’s 
ideal book of Polar Adventures arrives, Mr. Judd’s must 
sullice. It fills a need. 

There is less excuse for exaggeration in historical romances 
than in any other kind of adventure-book ; and if The Earl's 
White Cross were not pitched in so high a key it would be a 
good book, The story of Simon de Montfort is an attractive 
one to boys. By happy accident two lads turn Squires and 
are plunged into the thick of battle ; and Mr. Ker has threaded 
their adventures into the larger adventure of history con- 
vinemgly and yell. But is it necessary to load the speech of 
that period with deemings and trowings and ’scapings ?_ And 
why not leave something to the imagination?“ Tearing up 
like a bulrush a stout post that stood near, he whirled it round 





* The Conquest of the Poles. By Alfred Judd. (Jack, Ltd. $s.) The Earl's White 
Cross, By David Ker, (Chambers, 4s.) the Heir of a Hundred Kings, By 
Herbert Strang. (Oxford University Press, 2s, 6d.)- Pleasure Island, By 
Gurney Slade. (Ward, Lock, 4s. 6d.) The Boys of Wildcat Ranch, By Harold 
Bindloss, (Wells Garducr, Darton and Co, 6s.) 
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his head like a club and... ” 


One remembers how much 
better it was done elsewhere: ‘“* And David put his hand jp 
his bag, and took thence a stone and slang it, and smote the 
Philistine in the forehead.” 

Mr. Blundell's pirate-yarn can be recommended. Like 
The Heir of a Hundred Kings it is set far-away and bristles 
with rifle-shots and narrow escapes and strange outlandish 
people. Credulous boys will like them both—and quickly 
forget them. If they should happen not to forget them, I am 
afraid rude shocks await them when they visit the East 
itself. However, both are thorough-going boys’ books ; and 
that cannot be said for Pleasure Island. One can only 
suppose that Mr. Slade has had very little to do with boys, or 
he would not have taken the trouble to write such irritating 
nonsense. The adventures of Richard—who raises the 
Seahopper by rubbing a lamp and is taken to visit the island 
where live such folk as Guy Faulkes and Mother Shipton— are 
told in that annoyingly “ smart ” way that no boy can abide, 

The Boys of Wildcat Ranch is every boy’s book. It deserves 
to be. There is never any doubt that Mr. Bindloss knows the 
fauna of British Columbia from A to Z; and we should 
suspect there was something wrong with the boy whose 
imagination was not fixed by the panther fight on the very 
first pages. The story is healthy and bracing and very real. 
Not only is the matter excellent but the style is worthy of 
it—a consideration too lightly forgone in the writing of boys’ 
books, 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS * 

Many girls, I am sure, prefer their brothers’ books to the 
flabby fare that is usually dished up for them. But Jess of 
Top Farm and White Wings to the Rescue are something new. 
Both are exceptionally good story-books and strongly to be 
recommended. The former is really an idyll of friendship, 
and one shivers to think what it might have been like had 
someone else written it. Instead, it is reticent of sentiment 
and well written, its characters are varied and very real, and 
every page of it reveals the author's willingness to trust her 
readers’ imagination. Mrs. Cowper is not so trusting ; she ‘s 
inclined to stress the moral note. When Georgiana and her 
friends, in their three white cutters, go to the rescue of the 
gardener’s boy who has fallen into the hands of smugglers 
they are a little too conscious that they are doing it “ to set 
his feet on the right way.” Otherwise, White Wings lo the 
Rescue is a good, exciting book, vivid with a sense of sun and 
sea and open air. I can well imagine, however, that where a 
girl will read it once and be “ thrilled,” she will read Jess of 
Top Farm a dozen times and be moved. 

Girls like school-stories as much as boys do; but do they 
really take school as seriously, or are they quite as priggish 
about it, as most school-stories would have us_ believe ? 
Heather at the High School concerns the ignominies of a working- 
man’s child who won a scholarship at a High School. If half 
of her sufferings are true, then a Girls’ High School is a very 
undemocratic affair, and girls are more “ cattish ” than expe- 
rience would prove.. ** Sugar and spice, and all things nice !” 
Nevertheless, Heather wins through to popularity in the end. 
So, too, does Erica (Lrica Wins Through) ; but her difliculti:s 
were in a different category. She was an alarming indi- 
vidualist, and Amazonian strength of will rather than charm 
was her salvation. 

After the stuffy jealousies of story-book High Schools, it is 
a relief to the only historical yarn of the pack, The Girls of 
Gwynfa. This relates the adventures of a family whose father, 
gone to join the forces of the Earl of Essex against King 
Charles, left them to the mercy of the Royalists of Wales. 
The house was burned over their heads and they were forced 
to Tive in caves. There are many exciting and well-told 
incidents, but the story does not ring true. A better book is 
Girls on the Gold Trail, which tells how two girls and a 
boy set out on the Gold Trail to the rescue of their father, who 
had gone mining, and of whom an Indian chief had brought ill 
news. Mrs. Cowper has made ample use of the possibilities 
of her plot. Tom-boys will vote this book * stunning.” 


c. i. WW. 





* Jess of Top Farm, By Natalie Joan, (Oxford University Press. 6s.) - 
White Wings to the Reseue. By FE. KE. Cowper, (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
~—Heather at the High School. By Winifred Darch, (Oxford University Press. 
6s.)——- Erica Wins Through. By Josephine Elder, (Chambers, 3s, 6d.) Lhe 
Girls of Guynfa. Ny Elsie Jeanette Oxenham. (Warne, 32, 6d.)——Girls on 
the Gold Trail, By E, E, Cowper. (Nelson, 5s.) 
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“MY FIRST SUCCESSES. 


By a Journalist. 


7 get an article accepted by Punch at the first time 
of trying is, I am told, something in the nature 
of an achievement.: I like to think so, for I was successful 
at once, not only with Punch, but with several other import- 
ant papers including the Observer, London Opinion, the 
British Weekly, Passing Show, etc. (Incidentally the 
reader will notice that I am ‘“‘ various ” in my productions.) 

It has been suggested that my early cuccesses—coupled 
with the fact that since I commenced as a-‘ free-lance ”? 
journalist I have not had half-a-dozen rejections—qualify 
me to give some interesting hints to others who have 
the desire to write, but who have not yet succeeded in 
fulfilling their heart’s desire. 

I will be quite candid. I know perfectiy well why I 
got ‘‘ accepted ’’ as soon as I began to submit my stuff : 
and I know with equal sureness why so many aspirants 
struggle sometimes for years without success. 

The source of most of their disappointments lies in the 
fact that so many believe that writing for the Press 1s a 
kind of gift which “‘ comes naturally” to certain people 
(amongst whom they never fail to place themselves). 

It is, of course, nothing of the sort. ‘Mhat there must 
be a certain natural aptitude nobody will question. It is 
usually exhibited in the form of a strong desire to write 
articles and stories, and a youngster who shows a fondness 
for this sort of thing in early life is always worth encourag- 
ing ; for he has, in all probability, *‘ the root of the matter ” 
in him. 

But, given this natural aptitude or keen desire, some- 
thing more is needed. Ambition, ideas and the ability 
to express yourself in good English are not of themselves 
sufficient to ensure success. I know men who, in respect 
of ideas and command of words, are on a plane far above 
me; but I have a dozen articles accepted for every one 
that they get published! ‘hey suffer more rejections 
in a month than I have had in two years. 

The truth is that journalism is a profession which calls 
for a certain amount of technical training ; whether you 
iatend to take it up as your sole profession or merely as 
a supplementary occupation and hobby. You must be 
t ught what every journalist has had to learn one way or 
another. 

What I had read of the early struggles of famous writers 

struggles which often lasted through years—impressed 
me very deeply when I first began to think seriously of 
bombarding editors with my outpourings. It gave me 
to think—and to act. 

I realized that beginners of my generation had a big 
advantage which their predecessors did not possess. I 
mean the opportunity afforded by the existence of an 
authentic school—The London Schoo! of Journalism. 

I had had some experience of correspondence schools 
at an earlier date, but the Iondon School of Journalism 
appeared to me to stand in a very different category. 

t had been founded under the patronage of one of the 
greatest journalists of all time and enjoved the patronage 
of many of the greatest newspaper proprietors. Moreover 
its responsible head was a writer whose successes extended 
to every branch of the literary profession and he, again, 
had nearly a score of brilliant writers and editors for his 
colleagues. 

These circumstances gave me confidence, and I will say 
at once that my confidence was fully justified in every way. 
May I cite my own successes as evidence ? 

If Mr. Max Pemberton’s course of instruction had cost 
me ten times the fee, I should still call it inexpensive. 
One measures cost by what it produces. I might have 
paid for a “cheap” course, but I wanted a thorough 
training by a successful master of his art: and that is 
what I got. If I had been the sole pupil of the Tondon 
School of Journalism I could not have enjoyed more 
painstaking individual instruction. 

I happen to know several very successful writers who 
also owe their success to the training they received from the 
London School of Journalism, and I sometimes think that 
if the School were to publish even a brief list of names of 
those of their past students who now figure prominently 


in the public eye they. would be overwhelmed by eager 
applications for the privilege of studying under Mr. 
Pemberton and his gifted colleagues. 

But that is their affair. My purpose here is simply 
to state the bare facts of my own experience and leave 
those who read them to act as best beseems them. 


The following extracts of letters received from students 
give additional examples of the real benefits that are 
derived from the School's instruction :— 

a now write for 3 papers constantly—3 or 4 articles each 
month in each, and that keeps me quite, busy. Jn eight months 
I have been paid for between 50 and 60 articles. 

“I have now had articles in Pecrson’s Weekly, Weekly Telegraph, 
Ideas, Tit-Biis, Manchester Evening News, Daily Dispaich, Evening 
News, Western Mail, Stay, Morning Post, Chronicle, Mirroy and 
Daily News ; so you see what your kind tuition has done for me 
in a few months,” 

“‘T have just had a story paid for by the Western Hcme Monthly, 
the first Canadian magazine I have tried. You may like to know 
thet I heave contributed to 66 different magazines and papers since 
leking your course !”’ 

‘“‘T noticed in looking through my Dispatch book this morning 
that all my acceptances this year have gone ‘ first time,’ that is, 
to the papers for which I wrote them. 4 think thisshows that Iim 
getting a grip of the requirements in individual papers, and I want 
to acknowledge that it is your help that-has enabled me to get it.’’ 

‘ Since I wrote to you last I have had articles in the De:ly Express, 
Glasgow Evening Tunes, Tit-Bits and Birmingham Sunday Mercury.”’ 

I am glad to say that I have placed my exercises to Lesson 2, 
and only altered in accordance with the criticism, with the J/en- 
chester I:vening News.”’ 

‘I am in the Express to-day with ‘ ——,’ and have sold in all 
six articles this month.’ 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS. 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

The Rt. Hon, the LORD BEAVERBROOK, 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZINI. 
SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR ARTHUR, OUILLER-COUCH, M.A., 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 

SIR ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 

CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
TOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROS WRIT- 
ING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when desirable 
by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the hands of 
well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoved remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. ‘The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its students 
in the disposal of their work. 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSES. 

Sir ARTHUR, OUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. (King 
Kdward VII. Professor of English  Ljiterature, 
Cambridge). 

The Late SIR WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. (Nditog 
British Weekly, Booksnan, etc.). 

Mr. DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, 

Mr. HAMILTON FYFE. 

Mr. PETT RIDGH. 

Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER. 

Mr. BARRY PAIN. 

Mr. W. B. MAXWELT. 

Mr. J. M. BULLOCH. 

Mr. CHARLIES SPENSER SARLE 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELT. 

Miss MARY BILIINGTON, 

Mr. ARTHUR F. THORN, 

Mr. JAMES BLYTH. 

Mr. HAROLD CHILD. 

Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

Mr. M2x Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be students 
as to the particuler course of stuéy in which they should engage, 
and will be helped in his judgment if the applicant can forward some 


short menuscript upon which an opinion can be based. 
\ prospectus of the School will be forwarded post free on applica- 


T,itt.D, 


tion being made to 
Th P» p us Dep ayisnent 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Great Russell Street, ITondon, W.C. I. 
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Fifty Years of Eton The Long White Cloud: Ao Tea-Roa [Cor 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost By the Hon. W. Pemper Reeves, Ph.D. | 
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spect of a spirit at once gracious and tender.” p> Beg a MURRAY. Cloth, 3s. each; sta 
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THE NONESUCH PRESS PUBLISHES TO-DAY 


THE APOCRYPHA 


in the authorised version. It is the most handsome book so far produced by the Press, and 
for its value the cheapest. @ The typography has been in the care of Mr. Francis Meynell, 
and has been executed at the University Press, Oxford. @ There are three original copper- 
plates by Mr. Stephen Gooden. 4 The binding is richly gilt all round, with a brilliant 
esign of fleurons. @ 1,250 copies have been printed, of which 1,000 are reserved for sub- 
scribers to the succeeding four volumes in which the NonesucH Press will complete the 
Bible next year. @The size of the book is 7? x 12 inches. The price is {1 7s. 6d., and 
immediate application to the Booksellers is essential, for both the Apocrypha and the Bible 
are over-subscribed. § There will be, in addition, 75 ad personam sets of the Bible and the 
Apocrypha at £5 §s. the volume, to be sold in sets only. These will be printed on special 
paper, and will be bound in whole niger goat-skin or vellum at choice, with the name of 
the subscriber printed in Volume 1. The booksellers may still be able to accept orders. 


PLATO’S SYMPOSIUM 


OR SupPeER is also published to-day by the NoNEsUCH Press in a complete translation made 
for this edition by Francis Birrell and Shane Leslie and revised by the Rev. R. G. Bury. 
g Printed on Arnold hand-made paper, in a pocket edition limited to 1,050 copies, and sold 
at the low price of six shillings, this book has been over-subscribed by the booksellers, 
where copies should be sought without delay. @ Ask also for a NONESUCH catalogue. 

The above books are the first to be issued from the newaddress, 16 Great James St., W.C., of 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
LORD MORLEY AS DIALECTICIAN 


(First Norice.) 


[CorpyRicnuT IN THE UNITED States OF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


John, Viscount Morley. By Brigadier-General John H. Morgan. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Jus is a fascinating book. It could hardly help being so, 
considering that its subject is John Morley, and the writer 
a man so well practised as is General Morgan in the art of 
writing, so actively interested in the things written about, 
and so sincere an admirer of the philosophic politician with 
whom he deals. The book is readable, suggestive, and stimu- 
lating throughout and in a high degree, but by far the best 
and most attractive part, as General Morgan would admit, 
is that containing the extracts from the notebooks 
in which he recorded his conversations with John Morley. 
They are not only eminently delightful, but what the poverty 
of the phraseology dedicated to such subjects compels me to 
eall, though I detest the cliché, ** a valuable contribution not 
only to contemporary history, but to the art and science of 
statesmanship in the abstract.” 

All who knew John Morley with anything approaching 
intimacy knew him to be ene of the most delightful of con- 
versationalists. His talk was exactly right. It was not.too 
it was not too dogmatic; it was not too erudite, 
and yet it was never empty. Again, Morley as a talker was 
not too genial as was Renan. Renan, it was said, when he 
wanted to contradict you, always began with the phrase, ** You 
are right a thousand times over.” Morley never cloyed 
his listeners with any such talk. Ile was not the least afraid 
to tel! you that he heartily disagreed with you, or that what 
you said was a monstrosity. Yet he was always the most 
eourteous of talkers, and never snubbed a man because he 
disagreed. As a result he was the least quarrelsome of men 
in conversation, though he kept his own end up with so much 
verve. The truth was, he loved conversation and realized, 
as must every true votary of the art of dialectics, that, unless 
you ean keep your temper, you not only do away with the 
pleasures of conversation, but destroy your work of art, for 
The man 


suave 3 


such is a good talk, almost before it is begun. 
who, in effect, is always glaring at his interlocutor and saying, 
“Do you really believe that, you fool you?” or ‘* Great 
think that a sentient human being could 
be so silly!” or, again, “ Your facts are not only untrue, 
but badly stated; and you cannot even draw a clear 
inference from your own erroneous premises!” knows 
less than nothing of the art. In a word, John Morley 
talked like a reasonable being, and never roared at you 
cither physically or metaphorically. His, indeed, was not 
a roaring mind, but one which allowed for 
differences. Of course, he liked to get the better in an argu- 
ment, for there was a very strong and wholesome touch of 
human vanity in him. Still, he had no desire to trample 
upon the slain and no scorn for people with whose views he 
Ile was essentially a 


heavens! To 


7? 


essentially 


disagreed or even thought harmful. 
merciful man, and a man of wide opinion. 

A eynie once said of him that in his conspectus of life and 
literature, as in politics, he had the views of an old maid. 
Though it was perhaps said unkindly, there was an element of 
truth in the words, assuming that by * old maid” is meant a 
woman of insight, sympathy and power of understanding, 
though inclining too much to fastidiousness of view. Morley 
was in a sense, though it sounds absurd, very easily shocked, 
especially by new ideas, new paradoxes, and new evolutions 
and econvolutions in man’s regard for his environment. 
He had as a young man shaken, or was thought to have 
shaken, the pillars of society by what were then regarded 
as daring, if not, indeed, blasphemous challenges to things as 
they are. All the same, Morley had a very conservative 
temper. When he had pulled down what he thought the rotten 
part of the building and had erected his ideal of a practical, 
commodious, and beautiful new wing, he wanted to prevent 
any further meddling with the structure. In a word, he hada 


good deal of the Sacerdos as well as of the Vates in his com- 
position, He asked, no doubt, that it should be his own 
brand of Sacerdotalism, and that he, and not the other man, 
old or new, should be regarded as the prophet. When once, 
however, his intellectual currency was stabilized, and placed 
upon a gold basis, he was quite as fierce an enemy of inflation 
as of deflation. 

A concrete example is the best way to illustrate what I 
mean. He was for far-sweeping democratic reforms in 
India and introduced them ; but there must be no going beyond 
the line he had marked out. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme was for him as much anathema as it was for any old 
Indian General at the Senior—the club of which he, the 
pacifist, was so proud and delighted to be a member. In 
truth, his was never a revolutionary mind, though it was the 
mind of a great and sane reformer. But all this fastidiousness, 
conservatism and sympathy, mixed with an intellect of 
great daring and with an over-mastering desire to face facts 
and know the truth, made him one of the most delightful 
of men. That delight, I may say incidentally, was shown 
in his spoken style as well as in his written. It was never 
vulgar even in the slightest degree. Indeed, he shuddered 
rather too much at a vulgarism. He hated it as much as 
he did conventionality or pomposity. This intolerance of 
banality was also carried too far. You felt sometimes that 
it a little derogated from his humanity. He wilted too 
visibly at bouncing and bounding talk, or at the slap on the 
back style of humour or of comment. You cannot imagine 
Morley calling anyone ‘“‘a damned good sort,” or letting 
anyone else use such a boisterous cliché without that raising 
of the eyebrows which General Morgan so well paints. 

If I wanted to describe him exactly on this personal side 
I do not think that I could do better than give a quotation 
from Pope, the greatest analyst in our literature :— 

teserve with Frankness, Art with Truth allied, 
Courage with Softness, Modesty with Pride. 
Fixed principles with Fancy ever new, 
Shapes altogether and produces you.” 
But there was something besides this. Morley had a benignity 
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and charm which would have made him eminent in the best 
society that the world has ever seen—the society of Athens 
in its prime. Where the dialecticians controlled, and deserved 
to control, men’s acts and thoughts, Morley must have held 
a place of honour. But Morley was also a man of action, a 
Puritan, a man of conscience, a man who felt what it was to 
be a trustee of Truth, Justice, and Mercy. When he was 
called upon to act, he made, as Cromwell said of his soldiers, 
“a conscience of what he did.” 

I have dwelt so long and so strongly upon Morley’s power 
of dialectic and his personal charm, not only because they 
were the essentials of the man, but because the examples 
given are the essential things in this book and make us long 
for more, more happy generalizations, more of that air 
of touch and go which was in Morley’s talk. That 
talk was never frivolous or foolish, and never frenetic. 
Morley let his mind fly at any game; but he never used it 
recklessly or allowed it to operate anyhow. To put it 
differently, he never talked through his hat, but always with 
sincerity. Kven if he could spare only a few minutes or a 
few words on a subject, he said something which, right or 
wrong, was memorable, which started a vibration of a kind 
that could not but have well marked reactions upon the 
listener. I will take two examples of opinions expressed by 
him in regard to Mr. Lloyd George. Very possibly neither 
of them is quite fair, but they were both sincere at the moment 
when they were said, and both of them are extraordinarily 
characteristic of Morley’s power to “ edify” as an old- 
fashioned theologian would have said —i.e., to build up some- 
thing in your mind and not merely give you a flash of lightning, 
or to make a dogmatic outburst. 

The first example is an excerpt from a conversation which 
General Morgan had with Morley on February 15th, 1918. 

“J. H. M.: And his principles ? 

Lorp Mortxy: Principles! Do you talk to me of his prin- 
ciples 2? What are they ? But he is not dishonest, he’s only 
tricky. Some shabbiness perhaps.” 

More than two years later, we are told, there came in Morley’s 
mind a curious change of estimate as to the mercurial 
statesman :— 

* Lorp Mortey: Ll G. may yet emerge with the reputation 
of Burke. 

J. H. M.: But he has no fixity of purpose. 
acts of apostasy. 

Lorp Moriey: But hadn’t Burke ? Weren't all his utterances 
on the French Revolution * apostasies’ ? Isn't politics simply a 
matter of expediencies ? 

J. H. M.: Would you say that of Lincoln ? 

Lorp Moriey: Ah, his task was infinitely less conyplex.” 


He has too many 


General Morgan caps these instances by telling us that 
there was yet a third change. When the Coalition Govern- 
ment fell on October 20th, 1922, Morley’s comment at dinner 
that night was, * I feel inclined to opena bott!e of champagne.” 
One of his guests hazarded the comment, * Then you've 
revised your estimate of Mr. Lloyd George ?’ Morley paused 
in reply, “and then turning slowly round and looking his 
interlocutor full in the face, as was his wont in moments of 
emphasis, he delivered himself of a devastating judgment.’ 

That, IT may say incidenta'ly, is an admirable picture. 
I have often seen Morley give that look full in the face, seeming 
for a moment to hold you like one of the Weird Sisters, or, 
to adopt a violent change of comparison, as might some 
great religious Director when the art and science of the 
confessional were at their highest—i.e., in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

In this context, though I began to write this article with 
a desire to be non-political, I cannot help referring to several 
of Lord Morley’s prophesies. They were all very poignant. 
Some have been fulfilled ; and some, in my opinion, are never 
likely to be fulfilled ; and yet one is rather afraid to say that, 
considering how many of the most untike!y have come true. 
Take this for examp'e : 

“*T foresee the day,’ he said to me on December 22nd, 1921, 
“when Birkenhead will be Prime Minister in the Lords with Winston 
leading the Commons. They will make a formidable pair. Winston 


telis me Birkenhead has the best brain in England. But I 
don’t like Winston's habit of writing articles, as a Minister. en 
debatable questions of foreign policy in the newspapers. ‘These 


allocutions of his are contrary to all Cabinet principles. Mr. G,. 
would never have allowed it. ” 

it looks at the moment as if the trend ofevents were all against 
this prophecy. Indeed, I confess it looks to me as false as 


would have been a prophecy made in 1836 that Lord Brougham 
would some day be Prime Minister with Sir Robert Peel 
leading in the Commons. 

As early as 1914 Morley was virtually prophesying as to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's future. ‘* Ramsay MacDonald,” 
he said, * has a front-bench mind. Years ago I tried to get 
him taken into the Ministry, but others thought otherwise.” 
General Morgan notes that we may infer from this that he 
looked upon Mr. MacDonald at that time as more of a Liberal 
than a Socialist. 

Here it is not out of place to note some of Morley’s curious 
comments upon the Labour Party, which illustrate incidentally 
what I have called his fastidious intellectual * old maid” 
point of view. For example, he called Mr. Henderson's 
speech about a capital levy “ rank piracy,” and condemned 
the Labour leaders’ sacerdotal airs and dogmatic pretensions, 
He listened, we are told, with keen enjoyment to a friend's, 
description of one of them :— 

“When Henderson utters the word ‘Labour’ he lowers his voices 
as if he were assisting at the Elevation of the Host.” 

Here, again, is an excerpt which is the very apotheosis of 
the old maid view, though I hope no one will think from 
my iteration on this point that I am so foolish as to bring it 
forward as something ridiculous. A good deal of what Morley 
said on this matter had, I believe, an element of truth in it 
and was necessary to be said :— 

*Lorp Mortrey: Ive been reading the Hammonds’ book. 
They regard the Factory System as having converted the working 
man from a free craftsman into a serf. 

J. H. M.: Yes, that is true enough of the time of the Industrial 
Revolution and long after, but to-day with the abolition of the 
laws against combination, with limitations of output and restriction 
of apprenticeship in the skilled trades, the workman is more of 
an autocrat than a serf. He is certainly better off that he ever 
has been. before. 

Lorp Mortey: How better off ? 

J. H. M.: Financiatly. 

Lorp Moriry: Yes, but is he a better man than he was? Doca 
he care about the things of the mind ? How do he and his wife 
spend their money ? On vain pleasures—his wife on meretricious 
finery, himself on betting. (December 21st, 1919.)” 

It is not pleasant—nay, it is in a sense odious to hear the 
well-to-do man censure the pleasures of the poor, even 
though they may be per se foolish and wasteful. It is of the 
very essence of individualism and freedom that a man should 
be allowed the freedom to be in the wrong as well as the 
freedom to be in the right. If not, we have not got freedom, 
but only a gilded fatalism. The strictures on meretricious 
finery and betting ought, one cannot help feeling, to come 
from the poor man, and not from the well-to-do. There are 
plenty of people among the workers who are perfectly able 
and willing to condemn such proofs of waste and folly. 
Ilowever, the point is what Morley said and thought, and 
not what I or anybody else thinks ; and, therefore, I apologise 
for this irrelevance. 

J. St. Lor Srracuey. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Maxim Gorki's Reminiscences of My Youth (icinemann) 
give us new material for wonder at the instability and extrava- 
gance of the Russian soul. We are so generally surprised that 
we do not find it especially strange to be told, casually, “1 
already knew the girl, having made her acquaintance by pul- 
line her out of the Volga, after she had thrown herself in from 
the stern of a barge.’ Gorki himself comments on the ex- 
tremes of the Russian peasant’s nature: “he could quite 
simply and unselfishly perform some noble deed and directly 
afterwards beat his wife till he half-kilied her, or smash his 
neighbour's head in with a stake. He could enchant you with 
good-natured smiles and a hundywd spontaneous expressions 
as bright as flowers, and suddenly, for no reason at all, stamp 
on your face with his dirty boot.” Another book almost as 
iuminating is Held By the Bolsheviks, by Major L. EB. Vining 
(St. Catherine Press). It is refreshing to see a straight- 
forward, untouched diary of the Bolshevik régime, with no 
propaganda one way or another. While horrors 


there are 


enough to freeze the blood, Major Vining has kept detached 
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and cheerful. His experiences in gaol were surely enough to 
embittcr anyone. I quote one of the gentler pictures: 
* Another interesting person (a fellow-prisoner) is a wild-l!ook- 
ing girl of seventcen, whose fuzzy dark hair stands out like a 
huge mop. She is in prison for life as she knows the spot where 
many- thousands of gold roubles have been hidden by her 
family. The Reds have shot all her family, mother, father, 
two brothers and a sister . . . (They) hope to get the secret 
from her and so refrain from killing her. The girl knows that 
the Reds would shoot her even if,she revealed the secret .. .- 
Poor thing, she is atready half-insane.’” We are given a 
pitiable scene of one-time aristocrats scrambling in the gutter 
for cigarette ends. But Major Vining remembers the Tsarist 
tyranny and has seen among the Whites atrocities as bad as 
the worst ; twelve thousand people, for example, who were 
suspected of Bolshevistic tendencies were shut up in a goods- 
train and moved from one end of Siberia to the other and back, 
until all but sixty died. There is an obvious veracity througlhi- 
out the book, and it is a document of first-rate importance. 

Messrs. Grant Richards publish a translation of The Con- 
fessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Very great pains have 
obviously been taken to make the edition both legible and 
beautiful ; and here, obviously, is a solution to the most 
bothering of problems—what can I give a grown man for a 
Christmas present ? A person of more recondite tastes might 
be pleased with the new edition of The London Spy, by Ned 
Ward (Casanova Society). Ward was a wild, coarse, humorous 
journalist of the times of Queen Anne, and the Spy is an 
amazing treasury of the manners and culture of those years. 
The long expected study of Walt Whitman, and selection from 
his work, by Mr. Gerald Bullett, arrives at a good season 
(Grant Richards). And those who love elegance and ease of 
design will be delighted that Mr. Gordon Craig has published 
a volume of his book-plates, Nothing, or The Book-plate (Chatto 
and Windus). Some of the quietest and simplest are very 
charming. 

The Broadway Translations include now The Twelve Books 
of Martial’s Epigrams (Routledge). There is a quaint book 
of nature rhymes sent us by Messrs. Jonathan Cape ;_ it is 
The Five Black Cousins, by Mr. J. Murray Allison. At first 
the bareness with which information is passed on in them 
startles us: 

“The Puffin lays a single egg, 
Some twenty inches underground, 
Resembling a domestic hen’s 
But faintly marked and rather round ” ; 
and we are likely to grow annoyed now and then by Mr. 
Allison's jocularity ; as when he says of the same bird ; 
* He dives just like a Diver, 
And his flight it is a speedy’un, 
And he bears a strong resemblance 
To a music hall comedian.” 
But we recover ourselves and admire when we get a sturdy 
Jilt such as ** The Rook”; 
“The Rook is a cousin of the other black cousins— 
Crow, Raven, Jackdaw, and the Chough. 
I'm glad these sooty cousins do not run into ten dozens, 
For five black cousins are enough.” 
Finally, we are won over completely. Mr. Allison knows 
bird-life intimately and he shares his knowledge with freedom 
and even with grace, 
Tue Literary Eprror, 


OTHER CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
BOOKS FOR BOYS 
JOHN OF THE FENS. By Bernard Gilbert. 


sity Press. 6s.) 

A vigorous tale of the Civil War, in which Cromwell— every 
boy’s hero—rewards John, for the fine part he played in a 
Fen fight against the Royalists, by commissioning him to 
raise and command a troop of Fenmen. Blood is spilled 
like water and all the honours eventually fall where they are 
due, Should be a favourite. 
UNCONQUERED WINGS. 

6s.) 

Traflics much in modern battle and murder and sudden 
death. But such things, apparently, must be—if only to 
provide excuse for helicopter aeroplanes, rays designed to 
put a magneto out of action, and an upstart republic called 
Klausavia. Almost as improbable as A Voyage to the Moon, 
but not a hundredth part as convincing. Recommended 
enly where indiscriminate dict is not harmful, 


(Oxford Univer- 


By Percy F. Westerman. (Blackie, 
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IN THE LAND OF SHAME. 
Own Paper Office. 5s.) 
_ Mystery and adventure of a nightmarish kind. A swindler 
is defeated at his own game ; and the two heroes go off to 
Africa in search of a magic plant that, manufactured into g 
nerve-tonic, will make their fortunes. Contains some pre- 
posterous characters and gruesome incidents but is well told 
STEAMSHIPS. By G. Gibbard Jackson. (Boy's Own Papa 
Office. 5s.) 

A history of steamships, from Symington’s ‘ Charlotte 
Dundas’ of the cighteenth century to the latest Cunard 
and White Star liners. A mine of information for the 
mechanically minded who, perhaps, will not object to 
the lecture-tactics of their author. ‘“ We have already 
— re ' 
YO-HO-HO! By FE. R. Spencer. (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 

Unwittingly, Dick signs on the ‘Sea Nymph,’ a pirate 
ship running whiskey into America from St. Pierre, “ the 
only French colony in the Atlantic.” Exciting but crude, 
IN QUEST OF PERIL. By Alfred Judd. (Nelson. 5s.) 

A dozen stories setting forth the exploits of Major Brand 
and his son Dick, both of whom seem born to adventure 
as the sparks fly upwards. From Fiji to Klondike these neat 
little stories range ; and if the topography is rather fantastic 
at least the people are real. An admirable book for the 
odd half-hour. 

THE BANJA PIRATES. By Peter Blundell. 
sity Press. 6s.) 

Jack Carton finds himself aboard the brig ‘ Neptune, 
which is on commission to put down piracy in Malaya. Jack 
is captured by a “ pirate Sultan” and sold as a slave ; but 
his British integrity sees him through in the end. Full of 
Eastern colour, healthy, and racily told. 


By Major Charles Gilson. (Boy's 


(Oxford Univer- 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL. 


net.) 


(Blackie. 3s. 64. 


One of the best of the annuals for small children. Quite 
as good as those published at 5s. 
THE LITTLE DISCOVERERS. By Amy Le Feuvre. (Hum.- 


phrey Milford. 2s. 6d. net.) 

An old-fashioned book, very pleasant and decorous and a 
little sentimental, for children of seven and cight. 
CHATTERBOX-NEWSBOX. (Wells Gardner. 2s. net.) 

Information about all sorts of things—Elizabeth Fry, 
lhabits of chameleons, how to make armour out of cardboard, 
and so on, for children from seven. Very nice indeed. 


THE BOOK OF HAPPY GNOMES. By Agnes Grozier 
Herbertson. (Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Nice fairy-stories for children from four to eight. 
THE PICNIC BOOK. (Dean. 2s. net.) 

A cheap, cheerful, strong book for children under four, 
THE LITTLE GIRL WHO KEPT FAIRIES. 
Jope Slade. (Nisbet. 5s. net.) 

A pleasant, fanciful story with 


By Christine 


particularly charming 


pictures. For little girls from six to ten. 
SPRING SONGS WITH MUSIC. Words and Pictures by 
Cicely Mary Barker. Music by Olive Linnell. (Blackie. 


2s. Gd. net.) 
Pleasant, light little songs. A wonderfully pretty book 
for the price. 
A BOOK OF STEAMERS. (Blackio. 2s. net.) 
Not for the boy who wants details of engines and con- 
stiuction, but a pretty and attractive book. 
MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR BABY. (Humphrey Milford. 
3s. 6d.) 
Gay pictures in clean colours printed on almost indes- 
tructible boards. 


THE QUEEN WHO CAME TO TOWN. 
(Dent. 5s. net.) 

Queen Elizabeth in modern London, amusingly handled. 
No buffoonery. For children of imagination from nine to 
eleven. 

THE TINY FOLKS ANNUAL, 
phrey Milford. 3s. 6d.) 

Up to its usual high standard. Net highbrow, but 
much liked by its public ef children of four and under. 


MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. 
Milford. 5s. net.) 
Above the average in production. “Thoroughly pleasant 
but not distinguished. 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. (Blackie. 5s. net.) 
I'he same sort of thing; but this year with particularly 
interesting letter-press. 


ALADDIN. By J. C. Hulme Beaman. 


By Dulcima Glasby. 


Mrs. Herbert Strang. (Hum- 


(Humphrey 


(Lane. 5s. net.) 
The pictures 


The story is well though not perfectly told. 
are yery gay and formal. 
(Continued on page 952.) 
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‘THE HISTORY OF 
‘THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


| The 
| Renaissance. 
| Author of “ The Public Library,” etc. 


FORGOTTEN LYRICS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


Age of Romance, From the Beginnings to the 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, D.Lit., M.A., 
16s. net. 





CENTURY 


| By OSWALD DOUGHTY, M.A., B.Lit., Author of “‘ The 


English Lyric in the Age of Reason,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 





A ROMANCE OF 


THE ROSTRUM 


Being the Business Life of Henry Stevens, and the History 
of Thirty-Eight King Street, with some account of Famous 
Sales held there. Compiled by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with 
a Preface by The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 
F.R.S. With photographs. 20s. net. 


IN THE 
HIGH HIMALAYAS 


Sport and Travel in the Rhotang and Baralacha, with 





| some Notes on the Natural History of that area. By 


HUGH WHISTLER, F.Z.S., Indian (Imperial) Police. 


15s. net. | 





FRESH TRACKS IN 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 


| From the Uganda Border to the Mouth of the Congo. 


By HERMANN NORDEN, Author of “‘ White and Black 
in East Africa,” ‘“‘ From Golden Gate to Golden Sun,” ctc. 


With maps and numerous photographs. 18s. net. 


BENEATH 
AFRICAN GLACIERS 


The Humours, Tragedies and Demands of an East African 





| Government Station as experienced by an Official’s Wife; 


with some personal views on Native Life and Customs. 


By ANNE DUNDAS. With fifty photographs by the 
Author. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGH GRASS TRAIL 
Trekking and Shooting for Sustenance in Dense Bush 
across British Central Africa. By FRANK SAVILE, 
Author of “ The Road,” ‘“ The Desert Venture,” ctc. 
Illustrated from photographs. 15s. net. 








HOLD HARD! 
HOUNDS, PLEASE! 


A Discourse on the Foxhound in Field, Covert and 
Kennel; with Hunting Yarns, Character Sketches from 


| Life, Notes on Breeding and Kennel Treatment. By 


“ YOI-OVER ” (40 years Huntsman and Whipper-in to 
with introduction by Viscount 
Illustrated from wash drawings. 10s. 6d. net. 
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7,300 
Children need food 


this Christmas. 
Will you send 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
of 


10/- 


to help feed the 
largest family in the world? 
1,328 are helpless babies. 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund, ’ and crossed, addressed Heward Williams, Esq., Honorary 
Treasurer (Dept. S.R.), 18-26 Stepney Causeway, London, EF. +. 








The Lepers of the World 
are computed by eminent authorities to number at 


least 2,000,000. Tens of thousands are destitute 
outcasts—hopeless and often helpless. 


The Lepers of the Empire 


are estimated at over 300,000. Whilst more has been 
done for them than tor tnose in most other parts of 
the world, only a small percentage of them have as 
yet been helped. 


The Lepers in our 45 Homes 


now number over 6,000, and a large proportion of 
the 1,850 inmates of 28 aided asylums are main- 
tained from our funds. Of the above 5,500 are in 
India and Burma. The Mission provides Christian 
teaching for the inmates of government, municipal 
and other leper institutions at 22 places. [t is also 
supporting 600 healthy children of leper parentage 
in separate homes. At the above 95 stations there 
are over 7,000 Christian lepers. The maintenance of 
the existing work involves a great and increasing 
responsibility; but we earnestly desire to bring the 
Gospel, together with bodily comforts and such 
medical relief as may be possible, to many, many 
more of 


The Lepers Unhelped. 


Gifts may be sent to 


The Mission to Lepers, 


33 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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STORIES OF THE BIRDS. From Myth and Fable. By 
M. C. Carey. (Harrap. 5s. net.) 
More or less synthetic folklore. 
particularly enjoyable pictures. 
BETTY’S FRIEND. By Margaret Stuart Lane.. 
Milford. Is. net.) : : 
A charming story-book. Incredibly cheap. _ Historical story 
for children of seven to ten to read to themselves. 
TRAINS. (Dean. Gd.) ; : d 
Another bargain. A pictuze-book of trains, with a certain 
amount of information. 
KEW G — PAINTING BOOK. By Cattarino Patricchio. 
(Dean, 2 


Posy PAINT ING BOOK 


Very well done. With 


(Humphrey 


By Cattarino Patricchio. (Dean. 

Two P ticularly nice painting-books. “‘ Kew” is the 

easier, “* Posy ” suitable for children of ubout ten. 

A TO ZIN RHYMELAND. Illustrations. By E. Kate Burgess- 
(Dean. Is. net.) 

Nursery rhyme picture-book. The pictures are a little 
sentimental, but wil) probably be popular. Very good value, 
ARCTIC ORPHANS. By B. and N. Parker. 

tis. net.) é 

A big coloured book full of pictures of arctic animals at 
school or shopping and of descriptive rhymes. A cheerful 
book for children of three to six. 

WHEELS, WINGS AND WATER. (Dean. 2s. net.) | 

A strong picture book of engines and acroplanes for children 
under four. 

THE TRAIN BOOK. (Blackie. Is. net.) 

In the same style ; less pictures, better colours but not so 
strong. 

THE WIGGLEY WEASEL. By Mary Marlowe. 
3s. Gd. net.) 

Nice, if slightly self-conscious animal fairy-storiecs, For 
children of six or seven. 

‘TTRAVELLER’S JOY. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
7s. Gd. net.) 7 

Attractive and decorative maps of imaginary countries 

for thoughtful children of not less than eight. 


(Chambers, 


(Blackwell. 


(Heinemann, 


FICTION 


FOR THE IRRESPONSIBLE 
Pearls of Desire. By Austin Small. (Heinemann. 7s. 6:1. net.) 
Mr. Godly Beside Himself. By Gerald Bullett.  (Bodley 
Head. 7s. Gd. net.) 
Blind Man’s Buff. By Louis Hémon. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The House of Joy. By Jo van Ammers-Kiiller. (Philpot. 


is. Od. net.) 


Pearls of Desive is no better than a good magazine story. 
But, after all, we like something to stir the blood on a winter's 
night; und for my part I would sooner read a careless, 
heartening narrative than a commonplace, 
industrious “ work of art.’ Old St. Paul's, for example, is 
of greater excellence than John Inglesant. And sometimes 
in magazine stories we are astonished to observe traces of 
nnagination eid even of character-study. Mr. Small has 
obviously taken his duties as a novelist very lightly ;_ but, 
perhaps because he enjoyed his story, he is now and then 
much better than we could have expected. 

We are out after hidden treasure : Captain Kidd himself 
had dumped it on an island unknown to chart-makers : 
there are buckets and buckets of pearls concealed. And a 
boatload of murderous Chinks, with a villainous fat eld 
Dutchman in command, are out after us. "You know the 
tale exactly. We have the best pilot in the world. His 
only fault is that he can’t steer a boat unless he is staggering 
drunk. When he is drunk he is a marvel: he seems to be 
able to smell land a hundred and fifty miles away: he eats 
his meals off the compass to show his contempt for scientific 
aids to seamanship. But on the island we find, to our 
amazement and concern, that there is a white girl in occupa- 
tion. She was born of English parents who were wrecked 
on the island, but it is ten years now since they dicd and she 
has had no one to speak to, no one to help her in her struggle 
for life since she was fifteen years old. Here, by the way, 
we see the author's irresponsibility : he isn’t at all interested, 
really, in what would happen to a human being in those 
circumstances ; he doesn’t attempt to show any profundity 
Surely, the reactions of a situation 


impossible, 


of oddness in the girl. 


like that would be of importance, and it would be delightful 








BLACKIE’S 


XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


*? A Colour Bo ki ns onta rg lh ulars of Gift Boe beau. 
tifully printe “y in “ rs on Art Pape i be 7 rwarded ae irce te 
any “address 





CHRISTMAS AND C aru AS U ORE 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. Fully illustrated, demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. A 
ftascinati =e. study .. Cun slilus 10 jegend, and history; its 
observan in ancic and modern I throughout the world. 
IN BY-WAYS OF SCOTTISH HISTORY 
By LOUIS A. BARBE, B.A. With photogravure frontispiece portr 
of Mary Queen of Scots. 5s. net. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS 







re, 


A distinctive series, convenient m form and beautifully printed in 
red and black, With portrait frontispiece. In eames Cloth 
binding. 2s. 6d et each, 


THE “ WALLET” LIBRARY OF ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres distinguished by con- 
venience of size, lightness, good type, and by high artistic merit, 
With portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. In charming 
Cloth binding. 1s. 6d. net each, 


LONDON AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


Described by WALTER JERROLD. Each book we 12 full-page 
a in Colour by E. W. HASLE HU ST, R.B. Price 3s. 
net eac 


THE HEART OF LONDON IN LONDON’S BY-WAYS. 
THROUGH LONDON’S HIGHWAYS. 
RAMBLES IN GREATER LONDON. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF, With 16 half-tone plates and 
coloured wrapper. 3s. 6d. net 


NEW GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By ANGELA BRAZIL, 
CAPTAIN PEGGIE 
Illustrated by W. E. Wicn7man, 6s. net. 
jy RICHARI BIRD. 
THE LIVEL EST. TERM AT TEMPLETON 
Illustre:.4 by H. M. Brock, R.L, 5s. net 
By EVELYN SMITH, 
BIDDY AND OU ILLA: A School Story, 
Illustrated by J. Dewar Mitts, 3s. 6d 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 
UNCONQUERED WINGS: 
A Tale of tg ag and ee 
Illustrated by E. H 6s 


THE GOOD SHIP “GE OL DEN EFFORT ”: 
A Tale of the Mercantile Marine, 
Illustrated by W. . WIGPULL. 5s. net 
ty ETHEL CORKLY. 
THE MAGIC CIRCLE 
Liustrated by C. E. Brock, R.I. Js. 6d 
By Mrs. E. E. COW P = R. 
WHITE WINGS TO THE RESCUE 
A Story of Girls. Yachts, and Milena 
Iilustrated by C. Freminc WILLtamMs. Gs. net 
THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller for 
boys at the popular price of 3s. 6d. net each. ith coloured fronti 
piece, black-and-white illustrations, and striking coloured wrapper. 
Many New Velumes. Fuil list en application. 
Ty BESSIE MARCHANT. 
SYLVIA’S SECRET: A Tale of the West Indies, 
Illustrated by W. E. WicutMan. 5s. net. 


By CONRAD SAYCE (“Jim Bushman”), 
THE GOLDEN VALLEY: 


A Tale of Adventure in Australia, 
Illustrated by H. Cotver. Ss. net. 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS— 


BLACKIE’ Ss CHILDREN Ss ANU A. 


2ist Year of Is Lavishly Lllust d. 5s. net 


BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. 
School—Sport—Adventure— Hobbies. 
3rd Yeqr of Issue. Liberally lustrated in Colour and in Black 
and-White. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 


School-Games—Adventure—Handicraft. 











3rd Year of Issue. Copiously Illustrate: 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES" ANNUAL. 
6th Year of Issue. Fully Ilust Price 3s. 6d. net. 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD., * 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
LTD. RIDER’S NEW LIST 





viM DAVIS By JOHN MASEFIELD 


The illustrations in colour are by Meap SCHAEFFER, 6} in. by 9 in. 


THE BOYS OF WILDCAT RANCH 


DRAGONS AT HOME 


By C. H. MURRAY CHAPMAN. With an introduction by 
SIR E. RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated 


by drawings based upon the author's own originals. Cloth. 5s. net 


THE BANKSIDE STAGE BOOK 


Written and Illustrated by H. W. WHANSLAW, Author of 
“ Everybody's Theatre.” Cloth. 5s. net 
This volume will contain full directions for making a model 
Elizabethan stage, so as to enable producers to study with dummy 
figures the most suitable grouping of the characters. It also 
contains a simple but comprehensive history of the development of 
the English stage. 


THE SLOWCOACH 


V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colour by M. V. 
WHEE: L NOU SE. 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 7s. 6d. net 
THE RAILWAY CHILDREN 


STORIES FROM THE “FAERIE 


QUEENE ” 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK 


LET ME EXPLAIN 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


7s. Gd. net 
By W. P. PYCRAFT. 7s. 6d. net 





5 MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX 


57th year of issue 
7s. 6d. net and 5s. net 
As usu: al, * Chatterbc 2d be 


pre of ny of, the i ts for 
con to “fe Ba 


EVERYDAY > 


52nd year of issue 
7s. 6d. net and 5s. net 


THE PRIZE 


61st year of issue 
3s. net and 2s. 6d. net 


“There is no of do reed ie ms se Annual 





- the be est letter- 
sildre n hs *tween 


volumes of Mo nth nly Magazi ntain greater 
quantity and variety of readir matter (to say 
nothing of a A. avish number of “iilus sera ations) than 
their more »dern competitors 


ly Telegraph. 


LEADING STRINGS 


THE BABY’S ANNUAL 


34th year of issue 
3s. net and 2s. 6d. net 


CHATTERBOX-NEWSBOX 


2 CAs ase 











THE MASONIC INITIATION 
A Sequel to “ The one of BF ovny nry.” 

Witmucrst, P.M. Demy 8 
Prospecius ow Apt 


THE SECRET OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


By Ernest G. Parmer. Crown 8yo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 
The Author of this work amplifies the theory p ut forward by 
the late Mr. Mars shan m ae ams thi it the Gre at Wy ramid was an 
ancient temple of initiz r pol. laims to have discovered the 
key to ihe 1 symibe lis: = W vhic it nshrines 


THE ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


By Dion Fortune, Author of “The Scerets of Dr. 
laverner.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 


A Study of Sex Relationship from the standpoint of Esoterie 
reaching, showing the why and wherefore of success or failure 
in marriage. 


THE WAY OF ATTAINMENT 


By Sypney T. Krem, Author of “Science and the 


By W. L. 
th gilt 10s. 6d. net 


Infinite.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net 
In this new work Mr. Klei in presents some of the aon eper philo 

sophical bam can of life in sin os language. By numerous vivid 
illustrations from the ysical unive he enable the reader to 


realise the 


GHOSTS, HELPFUL AND HARMFUL 


By Etuiorr O’Donne_t. Crown 8yvo, cloth gilt. 

; 5s. net 
A se ible sift hook containing many of the most astounding 
gho at stores hithe rto re oo dd. 


‘actio on of ee ie as beneed we nomena 


Write for Rider’s Complete Catalogue. 





WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LIMITED 


8-11 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 























| tt <i ts =e eres 


2s. net 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 


LTD., 





Books make the Best Presents 
THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


will be found at 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square London, W. 1. 





Christmas Catalogue 


Write for the 





Illustrated Art Books, Works by Favourite 

Authors in Beautiful Bindings, Dainty 

Editions of the Poets, Books of Travel, 
Biography, and New Novels. 


Thousands of Books for 
Boys and Girls. 
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to work them out. But no; Mr. Small throws in the situation 
just for the sake of romance, and washes his hands of all 
complications. 

Yet at the same stage in his tale he is giving us that dis- 
tinguishing and unexpected piece of excellence. When he 
describes the island itself, he genuinely attains to some 
degree of imagination. It is a huge oblong slab of rock, 
leaning dangerously over to the sea and strainirg at its 
roots. And, inside, the rock is eaten out into hundreds 
of interlinked and dismal caves. The greatest wonder of 
all is that even high up inside the rock the pools of water 
are salt. How can that happen? The tide, when it batters 
its way in, is forced up the flues connecting the caves with 
termfic force and speed. It falls down the flues at the other 
side and sets up a syphon-like action. And once you are in 
this labyrinth there is only one room where you can be safe 
from the howling flood of water. I confess that I am not 
quite sure of the physics of this wonder of the world ; but 
it is a very fine and frightening invention; and you can 
understand that we become breathless with excitement 
when the hero and heroine are scrambling through those 
black, twisted, infinitely branching passages with a pack 
of murderers at their heels. It would be unfair to say whether 
they come through everything safely-—-and unnecessary. 

Mr. Gerald Bullett, too, is in rather an irresponsible mood 
in his new novel; but then it is different with him; he 
writes continuously well in detail; and so there is much 
more in him than in most writers even when he is farcical. 
A quotation will show the tone of the book :— 

“Mr. Godly was not to be put off this time. He tapped tho 
other’s kneo. ‘ Look here, my dear fellow. Don't tako offence, 
But you do believo in life after death, don’t you ?’ 

* Yes,’ said Mr. Murdoch, still eyeing his paper. 

‘Why do you ?’ enquired Mr. Godly simply. 

Whereupon Mr. Murdoch removed the sereen from his face. 
* 1 know,’ he said solemnly with the helpfulness of his kind. * That's 
why.’ 

The man's conviction 
*But have you evidence ? 
othor ?’ 

* No,’ admitted Mr. Murdoch. 

‘Oh, your wife !’ 

Mr. Murdoch glared, 
my wife ?’” 


astounded and alarmed Mr. Godly. 
Have you had some experience or 


‘Notexactly. Butmy wife... 


‘Sir, have you any criticism to offer of 


Mr. Godly is middle-aged, he has grown ill-tempered with 
the monotony of wife and office. We are introduced to him 
as he is meditating upon suicide with gloomy interest. He is 
snatched away into an absurd fairyland, somewhere off 
Wimbledon Common, and at the same time, Mr. Godelik, 
a fairy, takes his place on earth. The string of fantastical 
incidents that happen equally to Mr. Godly and to his sub- 
stitute is beautifully varied and surprising. 

But Blind Man’s Buff and The House of Joy will be enjoyed 
best by solemn people. M. Louis Hémon is evidently well 
acquainted with London and qualified to teach us all the 
atmosphere of free libraries, the docks, mission centres, 
Hiyde Park Corner, the Salvation Army, and Whitcchapel. 
Ile it well. His protagonist is an Irish labourer in 
London who turns Socialist agitator and then grows disil- 
lusioned ; is induced to live a clean life and attend mission 
classes, and is disillusioned ; is converted, and finds no joy 
in that, either. So ke gets drunk and commits two or three 


does 


murders. The moral is obtruded on us: there are no reason- 
able ideals in life. We are almost as depressed as Mike 
O’Brady. There is no denying that M. Hémon has talent. 


Mrs. Jo van Ammers-Kiiller, we learn, is the most celebrated 
woman novelist in Holland. She, too, has talent ; the earlier 
chapters of the book, which give us a picture of the trials ofa 
school-mistress with an impudent class, are soundly written. 
But we lose our happiness when we find that the novel has 
a problem and that the problem is no more civilized than 
this: “Is it possible for an actress to remain pure?” It 
is the school-mistress who tells the story ; and it is to her 
discredit that we must place the multitude of naive moralisms 
*“ Gossip, that curse of the stage, the parasite undermining 
it!” for instance. It is inconsiderate to present a story 
to us through an uninteresting mind. There was one surprise 
towards the end of the book, A woman whom we have been 
urged to aémire as an excellent housewife and mother, 


devoted to her husband and doing her utmost to make him 
comfortable, remarks to him anxiously, when she sees him 
overworked and worried at the end of the day, ** How long 


do you think you'll be? I’ve a little supper at home, 
and pineapple.” 


Salmon 
ANDREW CAREY, 


OTHER NOVELS 

The Warden of Duke’s. By A. H. Mitchell. (Foulis, 
7s. 6d. net.)—A well-written novel about life in a country town 
and its environs. Whether the inhabitants of the capital of 
Surrey will like to see their town masquerading as ** Brassford ” 
is another question. ‘Ihough the story cannot be called 
exciting, it has plenty of romantic episodes. 

Little Calvary. By Sydney Sinclair Griffith. (Melrose, 
7s. 6d. net.}—A charming study of Welsh manners and 
customs. Some of the romance of that delightful little 
country is brought out by the author, but readers who object 
to sentiment should avoid the book. 


Yr Y Y y ’ 
FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
FINANCING EUROPE 
[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 

Srr,— If a full financial history of the post-War period 
ever comes to be written, I think it will be recognized 
that the years 1923 and 1924 were remarkable for the 
courage and broadmindedness displayed by this country 
in aiding the financial reconstruction of Europe as a 
whole and of the countries of our ex-enemies in particular. 
Including the Greek Loan which has just met with 
such remarkable success, this country has in the case 
of five nations alone lent over £50,000,000 for tle 
reconstruction of countries whose financial necessities 
were occasioned either by the War or by financial 
excesses in the shape of inflationary practices on the 
part of the countries concerned. The loans I refer to 
are as follows :— 


Austria .. ae on ee ‘a £14,000,000 
Hungary .. ee ee ee ee 7,800,000 
Cermany oe ee oe as 12,000,000 
Greece... ee ee ee ee ee 7,500,000 
Czecho-Slovakia ee ee ee e+ 10,000,000 


£51,400,0C0 
In all of these eases the actual authorized amounts 
of the Icans were somewhat greater than the figures 
given above, which merely represent the portions issucd 
here. In the case of the German Loan, which w: 


for 800,000,060 gold marks, or about £40,000,000, 
America subscribed about £20,600,000, but with that 


noteworthy exception the bulk of the financing of these 
European countrics has been borne by ourselves. — [i 
may be of some interest, therefore, to note how this 
remarkable financial aid has been rendered possible. 

In the ease of Austria which, in a sense, was the 
country primarily responsible for the Great War and 
where the financial exhaustion was of the most pro- 
found character, the turn in the situation may be said 
to have come from two quarters. Like the prodigal 
of old, Austria, in her dire necessities, came to a realiza- 
tion of the need for real economic reforms. At the 
same time, the Economie Section of the League of 
Nations perceived that to render aid to Austria would 
probably be one of the best means for starting the 
general financial reconstruction of Europe, the banking 
and credit system in the country being of a character 
likely to make any financial recuperation felt over a 
wide area. With confidence in these European countries 
so shattered, however, it was impossible, even though 
Austria was ready to adopt sound reforms and to submit 
to external financial control, to ensure a response from 
the investor without invoking Government aid. Acecord- 
ingly, in the first of these loans tabulated above, various 
Governinents gave a guarantee, the extent of the British 
Government guarantee being 25 per cent. In conse- 
quence of this aid and the fact that the prospectus was 
issued by the Bank of England, the “Austrian Loan was 
greatly over-subseribed, and the premium which resulted 
and the financial improvement which followed in Austria 
constituted, of course, an encouragement to the rendering 
of assistance in other directions. 

It is indicative of the growth in confidence inspired 
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THE SCHOOL FOR AMBASSADORS, 
and other Essays 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of “ English Wayfaring 
Life,” “A Literary History of the English People,” etc. 
With Frontispiece Portrait. 21s. net. 
Under the above title is now published a new volume of 
Essays by Monsieur J. J. Jusserand, himself, surely the most 
cultured of ambassadors of any school. 
“M. Jusserand has been a great ambassador from the Republic of 
French Letters and he is worthy of the Golden Chain.””—The 
Sunday Times. 


OTHELLO AS THE TRAGEDY OF ITALY 
By LILIAN WiNSTANLE Y, M.A., Author of “ Hamlet 
and the Scottish Succession,” ete 3s. 6d. net. 

The material of this book makes it one of the most striking 
of the season. Miss Winstanley has been fortunate enough to 
discover. a contemporary ee work—by Tassoni—which 
interprets the story of Othello as the tragedy of Italy in the 
grip of Spain. The book is not only of great value to 

Shakespeare study, but of absorbing human interest. 


SELECTED POEMS 
By JOHN OXENHAM. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net; leather, 6s. 6d. net. 

Since 1913, when “ Bees in Amber ” was first 
published, Mr. John Oxenham's books of Verses 
have met with a reception of a quite unusual 
character. ‘They have sold to the extent of over 
a million copies and are still in demand. Now 
Mr. Oxenham has made a careful selection of those he deems 
worthiest. 


A YEAR OF PROPHESYING 
By H. G. WELLS. 
Second Edition called for before publication. 
Mr. Wells does not believe that this is the best of all possible 
worlds, but his criticism is given with so graceful an airiness 
that it is impossible to be angry with him, and those who agree 
with him least will be most amused and edified by his outlook 
on present-day conditions all over the world. 
W rite for full prospectus of the Collected Limited Edition de 
Luxe of the works of H. G. Wells. 





10s. net. 





BAEDEKER GUIDES—New Editions. 
SWITZERLAND and the Adjacent Portions of Italy, 
Savoy, and Tyrol. 26th Edition. 15s, net. 
CANADA with Newfoundland and an Excursion to 

Alaska. 4th Edition. 16s. net. 
LONDON and its Environs. 18th Fidition. 10s. net. 
PARIS and its Environs. 19th Edition. 10s. net. 
BERLIN and its Environs. 6th Fdition. 5s. net. 
A complete list of Baedeker Guides can be obtained 





post free from T. FISUER UNIIN, LTD. 








FICTION. 
Press and Public alike are enchanted by 
rr . “mT gy rooyr 7 
THE ENCHANTED LAND 
By ALDEN BROOKS. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Unwin's “ ik ace t Bowel” Library.) © 
“A remarkable study of a in whom the imp tls s of his youth 
have been. violently repre ed.”—Tim i y St sademeet. 
sere, is a fir novel sprung from the authentic urge of creative 
impu —Manchesicr Guar ne. 
* Strong and sensitive.’’—//] i 
“ Strikingly original.”—J/rish Times. : 
“The atinosphere and colour of this book are giorious,” 
Graphic. 
“ 4 magnificent success.” 


EDWARD C. BOOTH’S 
Wonderful Novel 


. . . LED 
THE TREBLE CLEF 
The famous author of “ The Cliff End,” 
“ Miss Parkworth and Three Short Stories,” 
etc:, here gives us another book, full of those 
kindly character studies inseparable from 
this great Yorks hire novelist. 
*Mr. Booth, in this novel, must make every 
reader his debtor. It is at lificent success, 


and, if for nothing more than tts perpetuation in permanent literary 


form of fast passing types, it compels recognition and admi 
t is assured of both.” f é raf 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 ADELPH! TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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? Written for young men who 
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THE Ris LIST 


PORTRAITURE OF CHRIST 


By the Rev. BERNARD HERKLOTS, M.A, 


A simple attempt to portray from a fresh standpoint 7/S net 
the matchless personality of the Word Made . 
Flesh.” H 





By ARTHUR C. BRUCE 


! Personality and the Foundations of Belief. 
“want to know"; and : 
tof great assistance to Preachers and Teachers. i 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 





: By the Rev. J. M. E. ROSS, M.A. 3 vols. 
: Editor of “ The British Weekly.” 
7A devotional commentary. The author gives very 3/6 nt 
? little space to critical questions, his purpose being the ‘, each 
amas t, strength and enlightenment of the spirit. : 

} ° 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES !,' 9", ? 


: By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


> A devotional commentary in which Dr. B.s.wn gives cach 


a vivid picture of the ec arly Apostolic Church. 
: 








THE REVELATION 


OF ST. JOHN © 2 vols. 


THE DIVINE By the Rev. W. J. LIMMER SHEPPARD, D.D. 


tA devotional commentary for the help of the lay 


3/6 net 


' 

* reader who desires to know the meaning and me sage ‘ cach 
‘ 

t of the Apocalypse. : 
‘ 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH 


By the Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS, M.A., 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 


iby parables. ; 


ARCHDRUID OF WALES 


A devotional commentary. It is appropriate that the 3/6 
/ 


poet- preacher and Are hdruid of wi le 5 ) shows me r- sta 


IS LIKE— 
By CONSTANCE MAYNARD 


? Dealing with the mystical interpretation of Nature 2/6 ne 
I / 





HOW THE KINGDOM COMES 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES 


By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


Twenty-four pithy, suggestive and practical messages 2/6 net 


heave great Bible texts. ' 
‘ 
i 





STORIES FROM FORMOSA 





By MARJORIE LANDSBOROUGH 

Illustrated by ArtHur Twid_e and from photographs. 
Delightful stories of some of the author's Chinese 2/6 , 
friends, written specially for boys and girls. “, ax 








DOWN 


THE ARAGUAYA 
By A. C. MACINTYRE 


A fresh and alluring story of a wonderful missionary /6 


journey undertaken at the irresistible impulse of the ae 


: Gospel. ' 
L 5 





THE ADDER’S STING 


By GEORGE HAWKER 
A DOCTOR’S STORY 
A temperance story in verse, convincing the mind 2/6 net 


while tensely gripping the heart. ' 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION FROM 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 Bouverie Street. London, E.C. 4. 
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by the success of the Austrian Loan that, in the case 
of the Hungarian Loan and also of the Czecho-Slovakia 
Loan, no kind of outside Government guarantees were 
required. The Hungarian Loan, however, like the 
Austrian Loan, was specially sponsored by the League 
of Nations, and the Hungarian Government entered 
into much the same covenants with regard to hypo- 
theeation of large revenues and the appointment of a 
Commissioner, representing the League of Nations, to 
control the disposal of the proceeds of the Loan and 
to ensure that the internal fiscal reforms required should 
he duly carried out. The reforms in the case of all 
the countries concerned were specially directed to 
the early establishment of a budget equilibrium. 

The Czecho-Slovakia Loans, which were issued by 
Messrs. Barings, Rothschilds and Schroders, were not 
what are commonly known as League of Nations Loans, 
but as in the other cases very important revenues were 
specially hypothecated, and the estimates of these 
revenues were manifestly conecived on very conservative 
lines, so that--they have been found already greatly 
to exceed the forecasts of the prospectus. 

’ Then, in the case of the German Loan, we have, of 
course, an operation in a class by itself. It was an 
operation only rendered possible by the adoption of 
the Dawes Plan involving the financial reconstruction 
of Germany upon a gold basis with, if not external 
control, a great amount of external surveillanee of German 
operations pending the payment of Reparation claims, 
the external loan itself, moreover, being made prior 
in claim to other obligations, even including Repara- 
tions. 

I have thought it well to give this brief and imperfect 
résumé of these League of Nations Loans, as it goes 
far to explain the extraordinary rush during this past 
week for the Greek Loan, and because I think it also 
suggests the need for a certain amount of caution. 
Thanks in large measure to the powerful auspices under 
which the loans I have enumerated were issued, and 
thanks to the fact that the risks involved were recog- 
nized in the prices at which the loans were floated, 
and thanks, also, to a real improvement in conc itions 
in the countries concerned, such premiums have been 


established as to make it almost certain that the 
Greek Loan would be rushed for by the “stag.” 


The Loan was not directly sponsored by the Bank 
of England, but the mere fact that at an earlier 
stage in the matter the Bank of England had not hesi- 
tated to lend a large sum to Greece out of its own 
resources had great weight with the investor, while, 
being a Greek Loan, it was, of course, recognized that 
the sponsorship of Hambros Bank was a further testi- 
mony to the bona fides of the operation. Moreover, 
as in the case of the loans already specified, so in the 
cease of the Greek Loan, the revenues hypothecated 
were very large, and the system of control by the 
International Financial Commission was also a feature. 

It now remains to be seen whether in the truest sense 
of the word this country is to reap the reward of the 
practical fashion in which it has demonstrated its con- 
fidence in certain of the European countries to retrieve 
the financial losses of the War. If our faith is shown 
to be justified, then it will not merely be a ease of the 
investors in the loans having obtained a_ profitable 
investment, but of international trade having been 
stimulated by the loans made by Great Britain. It is 
a matter, too, in which the prestige of the League of 
Nations itself is very closely involved, for it would be 
true to say that but for the efforts of the League and 
the sympathetic support given to them by the Governor 
of the Bank of Engtand, these loans one and all would 
have been impossible. 

For the moment, at all events, I cannot help thinking 
that having played our part courageously and with 
Mnagnanimity, it would be well that we should go slow 
in the matter of European loans for some little time to 
come. For it would, I think, be a great mistake to 
regard the recent rush for the Greek Loan as indicating 
that available resources for investment were of an over- 
whelming character. The premium hunter has doubtless 
figured largely in this scramble for the Greek issue, and 
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LIBERTY’S COLOURED =OOK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent Street, London. 


E CANNOT AFFORD MORE SPACER 


Because 14d. will save a human life for a day. 














The latest telegram from Athens says :— 


“ Bitter winds and intense cold causing much 
hardship among the refugees. There is 
great need of nourishing food. Can you 
send an increased supply of condensed milk 
for special hot milk distribution to alleviate 
suffering of the many who are sick? 

can use immediately all clothing you can 
collect. 
Distressing reports are being received from 
all refugee areas.” 
Of more than 500,000 refugees in Greece, 
British charity is feeding only 30,000. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, IMPERIAL 
WAR RELIEF FUND (Room 87), 26 Gordon Street, London, 
W.C.1. Offers of clothing should be sent to the IMPERIAL 
WAR RELIEF FUND, New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, 
S.E. 1. 


Yée£5 WILL FEED 5 FOR 4 MONTHS? 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subseribed and Fully Paid ee -- Yen 100,000,000 





Reserve Fund ee « es ee «» Yen 77,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Pombay 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Caleutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 


Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukder, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoo: , 
Rio de Janciro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Viladivostock. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking 
Business. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 

K. YANO, London Manager. 


London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders, No Commission 
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WHITMORE & BAYLEY’S 





Special 
Christmas 
Numbers 


JUST PUBLISHED 


*“ HAVANA ILLUSTRATED ” 
** PUNCH SPECIALS ” 
** PUNCH COCKTAILS ” 





* A MAN’S FRIEND ” 
* UTOPIA in REALITY ” 
* The CHARMS of VIRGINIA ” 


for Men only. 


HIE above new numbers can be 

had containing a box of cigars, 
a casket of cigarettes or a fancy Dox 
of tobacco. 


Prices range from 


15/- © 57/6 


per volume, 


according to contents. 


Having the 
bound volume, this represents 
thing new in presents, and is cer- 
tainly a good suggestion for those in 
doubt regarding Christmas gifts. 


appearance of a_ well- 
some- 


The cigars contained in these books 
are perfect both in condition and 
quality, and they have the guarantee 
of a firm with 100 years behind 
them. 


Call and make your selection, or write 
and we will forward list of prices. 


WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 


ESTABLISHED 1823, 


Havana Cigar Importers, 
32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 


‘Phone: Regent 1513. 


W. 1. 





**The AMBASSADOR of BOLIVAR” . 
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| QIMITED. 
| (Formerly The National Provincia! & Union Bank of England Limited, ) 
Established 1833. 


Subscribed Capital « = £43,617,080 
£9,179,416 
£9,479,416 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - “ - 


Head Office: 
15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Agents in all parts of the world. 


| BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN’ BANKING. 


| 


| TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSIIIPS twundertaken. 
| 


| Affiliated Banks: 
| COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


a" 





AUXILIARY: 
' LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 








| 
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this was to be expected in view of the premiums already 
established on previous loans of a somewhat. similar 
character. Not only, however, is the volume of surplus 
‘apital secking employment smaller than might be 
supposed from the Greek Loan excitement of the past 
week, but there are two points in the situation which 
it will be well to bear in mind. One is that the present 
case in money and the large volume of credits are largely 
due to the comparative slackness of trade. The other 
is that we now have a great amount of foreign and 
especially of American money deposited here. These 
balances may contribute to easy monetary conditions, 
but they mean that to some extent we are trading on 
borrowed moncy.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Arruur W. Kippy. 
City, December 10th. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 
PLAYS 


Atpwycu.—It Pays to Advertise es -- 8.15— 
[Many a true word is spoken in jest. This farce tells the 
unwary a good deal about modern commerce. It is 
hard to know if the author meant it to.) 
Court.—The Farmers Wife o* ee es 8.15—2.15 
[Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ rural comedy has proved itself 
extremely popular. it has played for over two hundred 


periormances. 50 this is Kepertory |) 


Piayvnousn.— White Cargo ee 8.90—2.90 
{An effective stage play of whisky cinctured "chiefs and 
dusky loves.| 


1 
c> 
So 


Str. Marrin’'s.—No Man's Land oe -- §.30—2.30 
[Reasonable and likely spy Cra:a that moves far too 
slowly. ‘The play falls between two stools and is 


neither highbrow nor lowbrow.) 


MUSIC 


December 18th.—Sournwark Catnepratr, Lonnon 
BripGe.—-London Symphony Orchestra .. 8.0 
[These monthiy festivals are unfailingly attractive. The choir si 
Bach's Sve) , Wake! Bax's Of a Kose I Sing Vaughan Wil 


liams’ Fantasia on Christmas Carols, The orchestra Bs 
Mozart's Symphony in G minor, Admission free.} 
December 13th.—Axvoiwian Haui.—London — String 
Quartet .. as 7 - 3.15 
{The L.S.Q, closes its Beethoven Festival with the posthvamner mus 
quartets of Op E32 and 135, and the Grosse Fugue in B flat, 
which is, even now, deep water for nrany listeners.) 
December 1 14th. York Hoven, Berners Street, W. 1. 
—IDuet recital .. ae ime ee -- 8.30 
[The unusual spect ark of Professor Granville Bantock and Mr, 


Joseph Holbro ¢ playing plano du ts, and Mr, Bernard Gilbert 
trundling a Pia, no-Player in pablic, should be enterteining, 
S rinbin's Second Symphony, unheard in England, will be per- 
formed in this way. Tickets in advance only, from Messrs, 


W. Paxton and Co,, 22 Hizh Street, New Oxford Street, W. 1 
December 16th.—Sr. AnpBan’s, Lotsorn. — Tudor 
Singers .. “- ee ee os es 8.0 
[Very notable music. Motets, carola, extracts from Masses by Byr l, 
Weclkes, Morley, Palestriua and Holst, Admission tree.) 


LECTURES 


December 17th.—Crentury Tueatre, Arcurn Srrerr, 
Wesrrourne Grove, W.11.—Mr. Nigel 
Playfair, on * Play Production” —.. -- 8.80 
{Tickets from The British Drama League, 10 King Sticet, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2 
December 18th.—Brrrisu Museum. — Miss Claire 
Gaudet, on * The Great Pyramid and others” 4.80 
[Miss Gaudet ’s course on ‘* The Ancient World and Recent Excava- 
tions "* is repeated on Fridays at the Chelsea Polytechnic, at 8.0, 
Tickets Irom the seeretary, 120 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 5.W. LO.) 
December 18th.—Kssex Haus, Essex Srremr, STRAND, 
W.c. 2.—Dr. C. Delisle Burns, on * Further 
Development of International Relations” .. 8.0 
(Tickets from the organizers. The Women's International League, 
65 Gower S-rect, W.C, 1.) 


FILMS 


At Tne Scara (c laily, 2.30 and 8.30).—-The Epic of Everest. 
[A more than ustally * travel-picture, this is the record of an heroic exploit, 
he prologu with Ti ibetan native music and dances is something quite 


out of the common | 
At Tune Tivo, Kingsway (December 15th to 2st, at 2.30, 
5.30 ond 8.30).—Captain Blood. 
{A piece of very artificial swashbuckling. | 
AT THE Rianro, CoventrRY Srreer (December 15th to 21st, 


continuous).—F’oelish dp 
{A welcome revival of a tlm which sé dt scandalously clever when it was 
first shown produce t by Stroheim ‘ona worth seeing 


Avr TNE STOLL, Kixc SWAY ecceabe r 15th to 17 th, continu- 
ous).—The Gold-Pish 
{Constance Talma ge in an atnusing matrimonial comedy: the s 
though variable, possesses a real capacity tor witty t 
This Woman,” also in the programme, one sees Ir tich, on 
Gtacivus personalities on the films, in a not altogether ideal part.) 





PICTURES 
Fixt Art Soctery, 148 New Bonp Srreet.—Ifumorous 
Drawings by W. Heath Robinson. 

[Mr, Heath Robinson is one of England's greatest inventors, His inventions 
have never been exploited by an industrial magnate, This exhibition 
shows Mr. Robinson at his funnicst.| 

Wa. B. Parerson’s Gatuery, 5 Otp Bonn Srrerr.— 
Fifth Exhibition of the Seven and Five Socicty. 

{A number of the members have talent. Mr, S. Ll, Hitchins is the most 

talented, My, Claude Flight exhausts his talent in mannerisms,| 
60 Gower Street, W.C.—Arts League of Service. 
(Christmas sale of artists’ work, A visit is recommended.) 





———— 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
DEC, L5th, 16th and 17th. THE GOLD-FISH," starring Constance 
Talmadge ; * BEHOLD THIS WOMAN," starring Irene Rich, 
Marguerite de la Motte and Charles Post, &e. DEC. 18th, 19th 
and 20th. Thomas Meighan in * PIED PIPER MALONE"; 
Dorothy Mackail! and Louise Dresser in ** WHAT SHALL I DO? "3 
Interest Film and FELIX, &c. 























A larye selection of 


Piain Carpets 


from which one may readily choose the most appropriate backgrou 
shade for a colour scheme is always on view at Story’s in standard 
makes of Axminster, from 9/9 per yd. 


STORY’S 


49- 53 KENSINGION HIGH STREET, W. 





Story & Co., Li 
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“Facts are stubborn things 


. 
BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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i 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
to DO SOMETHING for the 


suffering poor this Christmas 


120 Children can be given a 





good dinner and a happy time 
10r - - - - - - 
A big parecl of Christmas 
food and fare can be taken 
to the home of some necdy 7 6 
and deserving family for - 

All the lonely outcast and dis- 
tressed people in the Church 
Army’s numerous homes will 
have special fare on Christmas 
Day. The necds of an ave 


C.A. Home will be met by ° £4 O 
Will you feed the Children— 


entertain one or more poor /amilies— 
or adopt a C.A. Home 
for Christmas Day? 

Please send SOMETHING to 


help brighten the lives of the 
poor, at least at Christmastide. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Marble Ava, W.1. 


mages somes eglah cre Barclays a/o, 
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ROLLS - R¢ ROYC E 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 
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Qj A recent expert opinion concerning the 20 h.p. Rolls-Royce: 
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“The latest experience has served to explain to me, as it would 
to anybody, how it comes about that the firm has had to 


<< 


i increase its production of this type, for a sweeter running 
sg «car one is unable to imagine. . .” 
“ Mr. H. Massac Buist in the “Morning Post” 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON, TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6040 (4 LINES) 
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O matter how cold the 
morning, Pratts DPer- 
fection, the spirit of 








absolute purity and uni- 
mity, gives the most 
periect carburation. 
1 Fill up with Pratts, the spirit 
rr ao ceil 1} that neither chokes nor soots 
027 (Ae. Oh; AC lé {| } up, the spirit that has made 
| winter motoring a_ pleasure. 


Prove for yourself how easy 
it is to start up on Pratts, 


PRATTS 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 


Make acceptable Xmas Presents | 


41. Men's Fine |] 
Linen Handker- | 
chiefs, hand- |} 
embroidered, i} 


|| Our Xmas Hand- 
ll kerchief List No. 
40P is now 


| ready and con- two-letter mono- |} 
gram, about 194 | 


in., with & in. | 
hem. 30 / \} 

: 4 Se = || 

on application. Per doz. / | 


ROBINSON:CLEAVER 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


QRCNDON BELFAST caitncersnae 


tains a splendid 
selection. Free 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD.,, 
36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. B 
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Universal Popularity 


LAYER’S Navy Mixture 
must be an unusual.y good 
tobacco. It is a favourite 
pipe tobacco of all classes of 
smokers. In shop and factory, 
in the most exclusive clubs, in 
camps and distant outposts of 
Empire, afloat or ashore you will 
always find a large proportion 
of smokers with “Player’s” in 
their pipes. 


You have only to try it to 
understand why it is so popular. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 
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after a _ lifetime 
of service 


aiding the fallen and succouring the tempted— | 


cuenta) (We 
| 





often without reward—there are many noble 
women—Rescue Workers—who in their declin- ; 
ing years are faced with poverty unless the 
Church Penitentiary Association can raise 
j £10,000 necessary to launch a Pension Fund. 
The Association has voted £500 towards this 
sum, and feel there must be 1,000 people who 
s would gladly give £10 for such a cause. Can j 
you give something? Whether the amount be 
great or small, all contributions will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by 





Tuer Hon. SECRETARY, ile 
THE CHURCH | 
PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION || 


Cuurcu House, S.W. 1. 








Dean's YArp, 


Lonvon, 


£10000 
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| A LIFE-BOAT 
| 1824 TuANKSCIVING SERVICE 


ior a Century ot Heroic Work 
will be conducted by the 
BISHOP OF WILLESDEN, 
supported by Ministers of the other Denominations, 
at 3 p.m. on SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 
at the, CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
Singing led by the Central Hall (Westminster) Choral Society. 
Organist, Mr. Arthur Meale, F.R.C.O., who will play his dramatic 
tone poem 


IN PERIL ON THE SEA. 


Life-boatmen t:o Scotland, Ireland and Wales will be 
present. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


All men and amen o. all Denominations are cordially invited to 
» present and pav their tribute to a 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE. 


LORw ti KRUWBY, GEvuRGe F. SHer, M.A,, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


1924 
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DEATH DUTIES. 


The Unis a! Kingdom Provident Institution issues 
policies under which Death Duties may be paid to the 
Inland Revenue Authorities directly they become due, 
without the necessity of waiting for Probate. The incon- 
venience and delay which may be occasioned by having to 


| realize part of the estate is thereby obviated. 


For the period 1921-3 compound honuses have been 
j allotted at rates varying from 35/- to 38/- per annum. 


Future bonus prospects are excellent, as the mortality 
is light, the expenses are low, and there is a large margin 
between the rate of interest carned and that assumed in 
the Valuation. 


Office: 196 


Chairman: The RT. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


HON. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 
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tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ me AGED. 


Benzer's is so highly nutr.tious that ath etes use it 
in tra.ninz, so delicious that invalids and delicate or 
aged persons enjoy it always. 

s P J Prices: 1/4; 23; ; 86 i 


) Soid in tins by all Chemu sts, 
a en 
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The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND W ge 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Berdeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


Established 1800. 




















LISIEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race, 
464 abies trom all parts of the United Kingdom have been born cree 
of Venereal Disease in the 
Harres O BO CY , MESPIFAL Al 2. HOME. was 
opened, owing to the new and special eee there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-da 
£17,800 required in the 178th. year of ‘is work, 
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CONSTIPATION [IS RESPONSIBLE 


for 50% of ali the Illnesses that attack Civilisation 
MAXALDING will positively Eradicate Constipation and its resultant Disorders under 
Absolute Guarantee. Drugs do not cure. They relieve temporarily. Incidentally they } 
| weaken and disturb other functions. 


Read these Unsolicited Testimonials received from Patients H 
and Pupils treated through the medium of Correspondence 








aaa | [a 











t 

t 
Hi 
11 Gentleman, age 75.—'‘'I! am beginning to feel benefit from Maxalding. I have not that Tired Feeling 
1 f Il used to have when walking any distance.” 
iHf Lady, age 43.—" 1] thank you for your attention to my letters, and am satisfied with results already ; 
Hi received, and hope for a continued improvement.” 
‘ft Gentleman, age 51.——'* My first desire was to be relieved of the Constipation, from which I have 

suffered for many year This result has been achieved. There is a marked Improvement in General 


Health, and even the Muscular Dvelopment is quite noticeable. The guarantee you give appears to be 
quite justified.” 





Lady, age 25.—"" Your course has been of unspeakable benefit to me. 1 feel Stronger, more Alert 
and Energetic. Both Mind and Body are improved immeasurably. | take delight in carrying out the 
lessons.” 





Gentleman, age 39.—"" 1 assure you that | have derived great benefit from your course. I have put on 
Muscle and Flesh, and Weigh 16 Ibs. Heavier. My reserve of energy is greatly increased, and | can 
jndulge in my favourite sports without any ensuing feeling of exhaustion. The Photographic illus- 
trations explain better than pages of print, and the personal touch is very encouraging.” 

Maxalding does NOT involve the use of physical jerks, dumb-bells, chest expanders, or other artificial 
and antiquated media, 

Exercises for the Eradication of Constipation, Indigestion, Biliousness, Neurasthenia, &c., may be 
carried out at the toilet, taking up no extra time. Exercises for full lung development and circulation, 











a upon getting out of bed. Exercises for the eradication of obesity, just before retiring Mr. M. SALDO. 
you CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT (1) I desire to be cured of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 





Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Suscepti- 
MAX ALE Pp.) | NG bility to Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Obesity, 
7 ; Sluggish Liver, Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical 
t Development, Lack of Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, 

ani ks application to your case by writing a letter or striking Biliousness, Languor, Headaches, or 





out the unnecessary items on the coupon, adding your name, 











address, age, and occupation, and posting to:— (2) I desire to secure great Nervous Energy and Vitality. 
Re SOON. - Ra couscaubn sdnaninnnanwnunshauad aban vecookaabaaswiaendeas bed 
| Mr. M. SALDO, PNR aici ncanvsesasses cxoeennad aatieihadarsnagadatetenkiaginen 
F 40S PALL MALL, S.W. 1, LONDON, ENGLAND, fo ccccsscssscssesssestensvesessiveseasteeseeeeeesee 
(FREE of all COST, POSTAGE, or LIABILITY.) POTTS: yiemneebioindicpsenenitenititn = TORE piservesnee 
OPECTATOR, 











THE POTTERY VOGUE |A Hungry Christmas 


Creates a demand for Bowls, Vases and Pots com- The spirit of Christmas is overflowing charity and kindness 
bining the charm of artistic craftsmanship with the to those in need. “* What shall I give?” What CAN 
economy resulting from organized manufacture. you give to bring a little Christmas cheer into the lives of 
THE KENSINGTON POTTERY COMPANY, 172 the dwellers in this Dockland slum? ‘‘ We have been 
Church St., Kensington, is now showing a new talking about slums, inqu’ring into slums, legislating about 
collection of inexpensive Bulb Bowls, Flower Vases, slums, for the past forty years, and yet the slums are still 
ete., of taste and distinction. The designs have been standing where they ought not.” ‘Truly something should 
selected for their beauty, simplicity and suitability be done, and that quickly, but in the meanwhile who will 
for floral purposes. The pottery is self-cotoured in help to make conditions for the human family in this district, 


such a variety of shades—both vivid and quiet—that with the slum horror rampant, a little more comfortable this 
4 Christmas? A sore to be healed indeed, and you can help 


te oi Se a 





- —-—— ~ee 











“1 there is something to suit every flower, every tas.e heal t] his Chris 7" 
- and every scheme of decoration. A visit to THE to heal that sore this Christmastide. 
KENSINGTON POTTERY COMPANY, 172 Church THE CHILDREN’S FEAST. Yet thousands of 
St., Kensington (near Notting Hill Gate), will solve kiddies will have no toy, no party, without your aid. 
many problems of Christmas Presents. A Christmas ** Will Father Christmas lose his way in this mass of human 
Catalogue, with shade card, will be sent, pest free, on misery and gloomy slums? ’’ God forbid! You can bea 
application, Santa Claus or a Fairy Godmother. 
; ; Your gift withheld 
Your Gift will ee 
f f will mean bare cup- 
meah food, lire, bourds and empty 
Christmas joy, a grates for some, 
ieaiecnannie’ ——— oe merry Christmas and heartbreaking 


(—_— —_ i 








Please disappointment for 
Address the kiddies **’Cause 


F | ROBERT LEWIS, merriment 38 Donations Father Christmas 
: ] Established 1787. known. : sia iaaiaies 
, | 22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 to 
le 8 aaa ene =F ss] vo 
} HAVANA CIGARS OF ALL THE The Rev. W. Mok Lasmiet, 

i FINEST BRANDS. | | St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, E. 14. 


—E — i! 


By Appointment to H.R.U The Prince of Wastes |! Ww h ere ] i tt ] e 
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100 Happy 
Thoughts 


of the giver are contained in 
a box of La Corona Half-a- 
Corona—a gift that shows 
thought, and is fragrant with 
the quality of your friendship. 
The only genuine small 
edition of Havana’s master- 
piece, Half-a-Corona size but 
all Corona quality. 















Be sure you ask for 
it by the full name. 


La Corona 


=~ Half-a-Corona 


A Ligueur in Havana Cigars. 

The words “La Corona” and 
“ Half-a-Corona” are on the band 
of every genuine cigar. 
Of all high-class tcbacconists 
112/6 per box of 100, and 29/6 
per box of 25. 

Wholesale & Export only. 


ey BOURNE, TIART 
CO., 31-34 gs 
Street, London, E.C. 


Actual Size. 
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Medical Missions 
E and 
Evangelism. 


The testimony of a doctor of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society :— 


“Last October I was called out to a patient one 
night, and found a woman who was very ill 
indeed. While | was getting ready the hypo- 
dermic to give her, I noiiced her husband stand- 
ing by the bed with the tears streaming down 
—E his face, praying audibly. | had thought it was 
t a heathen house. Then afterwards | learned 
that we had had this patient in hospital, and 
she had learned enough during the time she 
was with us to put away her idols on her 
return home, and she and her husband began 
attending a church, which they have now joined. 
I should never have known of that case had I 
not been called to visit her that night. We do 
not keep patients long enough as a rule to see = 
them, come right out as Christians, but we are = 
doing evangelistic work all the time. = 


SHILA 





Thus do men and women “ turn from idols to serve the living 
God.” 


oO 


= Alas! several of our Hospitals are closed, and all are 
= understaffed. : 
= WILL YOU ENABLE US TO CARRY ON AND = 


STRENGTHEN THIS SOUL - WINNING WORK? = 


Please send your contribution to the Secretaries, 


The Church of Engiand 


Zenana Missionary Society 
20 Lonsdale pennant vomit Lane, pease W.C.2 


E > ill INH JUUVEUOLULLUNOSS0S41 0008420014 


PITITUIMIN NRT IN INET 


HM 
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Reep the mouth 
sweet and fresh 


An ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
2“ Black Currant Pastille is just 

what you need when your 

_ mouth or throat feels uncom- 
Q ~ fortable. Besides having a 
soothing and mildly astringent 
effect they have a delicious, 
slightly acidulous flavour which 
is most refreshing. These 
Pastilles leave no unpleasant 
after-taste and do not discolour 
the teeth. 


Your Chemist stocks them. 


llenburys 


Gile PASTILLES 








Packed in distinctive 






tin boxes contaiming 
2ozs. 8d. 
4ozs. 1/3 
8ozs. 23 
Lib. 4/3 







ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 





NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT? OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
books repaired—hundreds otf services effectively rendered, 

Replace pin-stopper. 
(vest pocket), Od. and od. 








Tube 44d. 
McCAW, STEVENSON 


Sold everywhere. 


& ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 











DON’T SQUEEZE 
THE 52 BONES OF YOUR 


fect into ordinary and ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns 
and bunions, flat foot and a 
host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, together 
with our new ILiustrateD Cata- 
LOGUE, ete. 

In all sizes for Adults 2nd Children, 
Iliustrated booklet post free. 
“Natureform” footwear is only to 
be obtained from the sole manu- 

facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON W.! 
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Another Globe “Wernicke innovation 


‘Elastic ’’ Gramophone Record 
Cabinets 
Most acceptable Xmas _ Gifts 


How often have you ionged 
for a perfect Record Cabinet 





—one that would “ grow” as 
fast as your Record library 
increases? ere it is at last—the 
Globe W ernicke “ Elastic ” Record 
Cabinet, built on the Unit prir 


ciple, originated by us—a Cabinet 
that makes every record instant! 
accessible, yet perfectly protected 
from dust and damage. 

You can start with just one Unit 
and a top and base. When tl! 


! iat 
one is full you simply add another 
Unit. Eadch Unit holds fifty 10” or 
12” Records which fit easily into 


numbered slots. The du 
door, which slides back, is prac- 
tically silent in action t runs on 
roller bearings, 








TE 
{{) 
tt 
Cabinet as illustrated, 
Oak £8 . 12s. 6d. 
Mahogany £10. 12s. Od. 





Gramophone Interior 27/6 each. 
If you already have a Globe Wernicke Standard Style “ Elastic” 
Bookcase with E134 book Units you can buy the Record interior 
separately and thus convert these book Units into Record Units 
—or, if preferred, you can buy one of the Combination Sets to keep 
pace with your purchases of books and records. 


Send for Leaflet No. 20R and read all about this latest innovation. 


Tre Globe-Wernicke Ca sia 


Office and Library Furnishers, 


98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 














London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 





THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 




















FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


London Showrooms: 87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 


Works: Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
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SPEAIGHTS 


HAVE EVERY UP-TO-DATE 
MECHANICAIL APPLIANCE 
AND THE IJTATEST AND 
BEST MACHINERY FOR 
TYPE-SETTING, THEREBY 
ENABLING THEM TO 


PRODUCE 
PRINTING 


BY THE QUICKEST AND 
CLEANEST METHODS. BY 
STUDYING THE NEEDS OF 
THE PRESENT DAY THEY 
ARE ABLE TO ENSURE 
THE QUALITY AND 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


THAT 
PAYS 


¢ . sony § 4670 
RING UP HOLBORN 1 4671 





98-99 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 4. 
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HELP A CHILD 
to a 
HAPPY HOME 
by a 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

to the 


WAIFS& STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


Cheques, &c., crossed Barclays 
and payable “ Waifs & Strays,” 
gratefully received and further 
information gladly given by 
Secretary, 

Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Mall, 
Kennington Road, S8.E.11. 
4,200 Children now in the 
Homes. Over 28,000 rescued 
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rT ZEALAND LINES 


MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


% P. & O. and B.A. Tickets Interchangeable, also 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipp.ng and Union Companies. All sailings 

subject to change with or without notice. 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, C 7. Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New { 
| Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Isiands. : 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


ADDRESS: 

Nos 1.2.3, 4 & 5 —For Passage, P. & O House (Manager. F If 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1., Freight or General 
Business, P & O. & B.I Offices, 122, Leadenhall 5t.. London, E C.3, 

BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E C.3 

No 6—J B Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
EC3, or P &O House (first floor,--Genera) Passenger Agent. 
W L James). 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 

No 7 —Union SS Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P & O House (fires 
floor, General Passenger Agent, W L James), 14. Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway 

No. 8.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street. ECS 

or P &O House, as above 
Paris (AU Rowies)—Socrete Francawe P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. | 


HESS = PuQy HOUSE. 14-lo COCKSPUR STREET: LONDON. 5.1 sn ; 
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COCO COCO oi oloo|oojao a ogo[o|o]o|q]ojo|o|a]ors) 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


To SOUTH AFRICA 


**The Empire’s Riviera ”’ 
SPECIAL XMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA 

at Reduced Keturn kines. 
DEC, 12th, 1924, and JAN. 9th, 1925. 
For further mform: ray apply to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 


Street, London, Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 


Slo o@ig|olo|ala|o/o|o}alajalojalojaloalololoalo|alolarolerte| 


MAIL 


esas 
99 JES SOOSE 2000000200008 
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ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman—Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D. 

BEST HOTLLS, BRITISH CLIENTELE "AND CONTROL, 
MALOJA (l.ngau ine) Valace .. 300 beds 
The finest liotel in Switzerland.” 

MORGINS a: alais).. +» Grand Hotel .. es 180 beds 
MURKLN ° ee . balace hotel des Alpes e- 250 beds 

po ee ee ° luiger ee 95 beds 
” ee ee Kegina.. oe oe e. bo beds 
PONTRESINA ° Schloss .. oe oe ° 250 beds 
” ee . — * es ee oe es 250 beds 
ee . ire ee «+ 130 beds 
WEN‘ E N Beivedc re Hotel ro oO a 

SLCRE T ARY, P 5 Md N. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N .W. 

Aud 2 FN, Ait anys Countyeru aecauniy., Wyot, 











FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THe MAGVALSN mUS?ITAL since 1758 nas Rescued and 
‘Iraiued, reee OF Chaige, 15,000 Girls. £10,060 wanted itor 
Urgent Reconstruction. 

DO HELP U5. 


eer See 
THE WARDEN, MAGDAL« WN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.16, 
Bankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W.1, 
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What the Empire Can Show. 


The Rockies and Himalayas. 
The Ganges and the Nile. 
Hindoo Temples, Moslem Mosques. 


CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


Empress 
Empress 


of France, 18,500 tons. 
of Scotland, 25,000 tons, 


EARLY IN THE NEW YEAR. 


From Southampton 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP. 


One ship, one payment. 
INCLUDES MOTOR’ CARS, 
TRAINS, TOURS, BEST 
ALI, GRATUITIES 


SPECIAL 
HOTELS AND 
WHILE ASHORE. 





CROWDING AVOIDED. 
All Canadian Pacific Cruises are strictly limited to maximum 
number of passengers much below capacity of ships engaged. 


Write CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62/65 Charing Cross, S.W. I | 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.c.3; LONDON | 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 























CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


2% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be invested without expense to 

Lenders, in 5% CORPORATION MORTGAGES repayable on 

4ih January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5% COR- 

PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October 1945. Full 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker, or Banker. 

















Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) os oe Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) we Two Shillings 


Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFLED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 








& xhibition. 





L ELCESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
The Art of Marie Laurencin. 

: Flower Paintings by William T..Wood, R.W.S. 

3. Flower Sculpture by Mrs. Avery Kobinson. 


—_— —_—_— ——___ — —_ 


Co et. 











h RS. HEMMING, 25 SOUTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
& W. 2, has furnished rooms to let to British gentlewomen. Hach room is fitted 
with gas- fire and gas-ring. Use of baths and telephones. Write for appointment. 


Mrs, Hemming has five houses and sixty-cight rooms, 
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Sale by Auction. &c. 
a EM ’ . - , v a 
%, ESSRS. SOLHEBY, WiLKINSON AND HODGE 
\i (stablished 1744), 
7” 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Fach Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 


ILLUMINATED MANU- 
gcrRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c., comprising the property of the late 
x. H. COX, Esq., of Stourbridge, Worcester, of the late J. B. PINKER, Esq., and of 
sir ANSEL » GUISE, st,  Lilustrated catalogues (2 plates), 1s. 

DECEMBER 15T-17TH Kgyptian, Greek, and Roman ANTIQUITIES, 
comprising the property of the Hon. &. BETHELL, of Capt. A. HAMILTON, D.S.O., 
of the late GUSTAVE LATOR YP. of the late JOSEPH OFFORD, and of EDWARD 

ELTON, Esq. Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), 2s. 6d. 

DECEMBER 177TH Old and Modern PICLURES and WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, comprising the property of T. THORNTON, Esq., and of Dr. G. C, 
WILLIAMSON, 

DECEMBER 
w.A. Kh. HOARE, 
wooD, Esq. 

DECEMBER 18TH-L9TH. — WORKS OF ART, comprising the property of Mrs. 
WYLIb, 120 HARLEY STREET, W., and including JEWELLERY, Old Tea Cad- 
jies, POTTERY and PORCELAIN, Old English FU RNITUKEK, &e. 

Sales on View at least two day: ys pr rior. (Catalogues may be had. 


For Sale. 
( FFICE REQUISITES and Lk'tthK-FILING BUSINESS 


for SALE, specially organized tor the two largest trades in Great Britain. 
4 well-known, Old, and tourishiug business. Annual sales for last five years £11,800, 
showing £4,326 gross profit per annum Rare opportunity for young men of perspi- 
acity and acumen. Limitless possibilities. Owner wishes to retire, but would 
remain six mouths to advise ant maintain sales, Minimum eapital required, £7,500, 
An interview at the works will be the only preliminary approach entertained. No 
f yents.— Box 1261 L_the 3 1) Ork Sticet, Lon ion, W.C.2 


Spectator, 3 Co ent Gar ten, 
—— NT $< — = = 


Appointments, 


DECEMBER 15TH-177H. PRINTED BOOKS, 


18TH 19TH. PRINTED BOOKS, comprising the property of 
Ksq., of WELLIAM I. CARR, Esq. (deed.), and of the late FRANK 











Xc., Wacant and Wanted. 





KENSINGTON 8¢ SHIPS. 


‘HOLARS 


and tenable at an 
males between 


rF,HE 


One Scholarship, value about £75 per annum, for four years 
approved University, will shortly be awarded, Candidates must be 
18 and 20, in need of assistance and members of the Church of England, Prefereuce 
given to Kensington scholars and residents, Examination in May, 1925.—Applica- 
tions by March 8th, 1925, corms and full particulars from the CLERK TO THE 
TRUSTEKS, 62 Church Street, Kensington, W, 8. 


ban CHARLERED SOCIETY OF 


MASSAGE 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS, 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, ts 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding examina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity, 
These certiticates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally, A List of approved Schools 
and Training Coileges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G., 

157 Great Portland Street, W. 1. Telephone: Langham 189% 


NTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN,.— 
(1) Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, open to British women of graduate 
standing, provides $1,000 for study in the United States during the year 1925-26. 
Applications to be sent in by February Ist. (2) “ Scandinavian "’ Fellowship, open 
to all members of the International Federation of University Women, provides 
$1,000 for research in a foreign country during the year 1925-26. Applications to 
be sent in by March Ist.—Particulars of both these Fellowships may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, International Federation of University Women, 92 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W,. 1. 


} ROELEL EDUCATIONAL 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
DEMONSTKATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholars hips Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of E due ation apply to ) the Prin ipal, » Miss Ee E LAWRENCE 





AND 








INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 


®irls’ Schools and @olleges. 








| ADY with consiuerable literary and journalistic experience, 
4 thorough acquaintance with modern literature, practised critical ability, 
seks employment with publisher or literary agent. Personally recommended by 
Mr. J. St. Loe dStrachey,—Write Box 12.., the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, LOimion, W.C, 2, 


ee NWALL EDUCATILON 


PUBLIC 





COMMITTEE. 


LIDRARLES ACT, 1919. 

Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN. Initial salary £300 per 
annuum. Only well educated persons need apply. Other things being equal prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants who wave had experience in the conduct of a library, 

Full particulars and application for.ns (on receipt of stamped addressed envelope) 
may be obtained from IF, KR. PASCOB, Secretary for Kducation, 

County Hall, ‘Truro 

Ist December, 1924 
W ANLEvV, in January 
experienced English RioIT DENT 


graphy, Latin, History, muglish Girammar 
SCHOOL, "Observer Uttice, 


Apply by letter to 
7. BikKiinGnAm GUiLv 
28 Berners Street, London, W. 1, have 
designing otlice for a pupil. Public School boy 





School, an 
modern Geo- 
of England, 


next, in a Ladies’ 
MISTRESS to teach 
and Composition, Church 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Liw., metal Workers, 
a vacancy in their drawing and 
preferred, Premium required,— 








Apply by letter to SECR&TARY. 

( Aftithaens bum KyvOCALED GiRKLS.—Unique ‘Lraming 
/ in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months, Residential Hostels recom- 

mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department,— 

CENTRAL LMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSO- 








CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54° Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
iyesegee= AND VOCATIONAL ‘TRAINING.—New Edition, 
/ Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts. Price; Cloth Binding 33, 6d 


post free 2s, 94.—WOMEN’'S EMP LOY: 


post free 38. Lud. Paper Covers 2s. 6d., 
sell Square, W Cc, 1 


MEN1 PU BLISHING CO.,LTD. 54 Ru 














Meeting 5, Lectures, scholarships, Xr. 
| om THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
on G — Kent. 
Esta blis 1 1862 
Chairman : Right Hon Lok p INC HC arr, G.C.M.G., &e. 


Vice-Chairman: Admiral The Hon. Sir E. FREMANTLE, G.C.B., &e, 


Officers in the Mercantile 
for qualified Cadets, 


For the training of Boys intending to become Marine, 


Two years’ training counts as one year's sea-service 
Ave limit 11 to 16 years Mout rate terims 
ey ree 5 i by the Admiralty in the R.N, 


(under aspecial scheme of entry), 


also in the R.N.R 

For Illustrated ae 3 apply 

THE SECRETAR Thames Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. 





CHOOL OF MUSIC 


LONDON), 


7 UILDHALL 
(CORPORATION OF 

Victoria Embankment, F.C. 4, 
F.R.C.M., 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., Ke, 


TRAINING in Elocu- 
Musical Education 


ts and STAGE 
Complete 


LESSONS in all Musical Subje« 


Dancing, Opera, 


PRIVATE 


tion, Gesture, Classes in Conducting, 


at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s, Opera Class saturdays. special Training 
Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 
Next Term commences January 12.) 
lrospe tis an. S,idabus of Lo al Cen anil Sshoos Examina‘ions (op n to 
neral pabi ) iree aes. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary, 
lee. Cent. 4459, 


DOWNS SEAFORD, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
somerville College, Oxford. 


Downs and sea 


ATON, 


rYVHE SCHOOL, 
Head- Mistress : 
Modern History, 

Bracing air trom 


| YALLS COURT, SE 
Boarding School for Girls. Good position, near sea, Thorough Education, 


Special attention health, food, home comforts, games, 
Special terms to Doctors and Clergy. Pros- 





DEVON, 


experie need staff. 
% hard tennis courts, 


Qualified, 
Playing fields, 





pectus, DR, and MRS, MEYRICK JAMES, Principals, 

- H kK GRANGE, aU ad OC 3, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress Miss L. ©. DODD 


Large 


Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. 
HEAD- 


swimming bath, gymmnasium.—Apply the 


Bracing climate. 
garden, 3  tennis-courts 
MISTRESS. 








GNEsS, LADY ELILON, confidently Recommends “'THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad Resident trained Nurse Detached house, 4 mins. from sea. 

—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 
LK LS SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


# ALDE! 
Climate br wing and sunny. 


A sound edue —_ on Public School lines, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. IPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years 

Lacrosse, hoc bot cricket, tennis, golt, riding, good and safe bathing, 

Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 

For ihustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS 


M™ S SECRETARIAL bee sg 


s.W. 1. el Vict. 3294. 
VERDALE 
cr 





HOSTER’ 
29 GKOSVENOR PLACE, 
Full particulars on 





COLLEGE, 
application 


HALL, 





SCHOOL, FARL E Y 





near Oakamoor, 








Staffs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in 
pM Por residence ; 650 ft. above sea level, Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS 

4 DUBASTON HIGH ‘SCHOOL FOR GIR LS, LYD, 
4 384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
President : 
PRINCIPAL ©. GRANT ROB ERTSON, M.A. c.V.O, 


Miss bk, COLLIER, B.A 
Cambs., Historical Tripos). 
DEPARTMENT; 


Head Mistress 
(Newnham College, 
PREPARATORY 


20 HARBORNE ROAD, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
SCHOOL HOUSE (next the School), 


ROAD, 
KEELING, F.C.A, 


48 HAGLEY 
,or Mr. H 


GREEN OAKS, 
from the Head-Mistress 
Birming ham, 


Prospectuses, &c., Secretary, 


109 | ( Colmore Row, 





Fr ENTYT WORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD, 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 


The School — in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarshi 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bourne uth Collegiate Schoo Ltd 








J INGHOLT SCHOOL OR GIRLS, 
A HINDHEAD, Sl 1 a, 
Bracing climate, Good cducation, 
Hea l-Mistress. Miss &. M.S. At Le OR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
rPXHORNBANK  &SC HOOL, » M AL V i RN WE LLS.— For Girls. 
| Bracing air. Home comforts. Excellent health record Principal, Miss 
ROGEKS 








W INCHESIER SCHOOL FOR GikKLS, WINC HESLER. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP 
above will be held on March 
tiled syllabus « 


BOARDING 

The annual examination tor I 

1925, at the All parts rs and a det 
the HEAD-MISTRESS 


lith, 12th and 13th, 


School in be obtained from 





arti _ irs of Lectures, explainit w Principle in Breathing and its prac- 
for liealth and Mental Energy, and Treatment of Nose, Chest, and 
» Children and adults, from Mr, Arthi v4 Vark St., ,W. i, 


VIVENDI LEAGUE. 
A: hs : 
Throat 


r Lovell, Grosvenor Sq. 


ee TEris 
L OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal— Miss WALLIS 
Private Residential Schvol for Girls, ‘Tele,: Watfor 
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M&S TRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
. JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application, 73 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


YIRLS’ AND BOYS’ EDUCATIO N— 
THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The 19th annual edition of the GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (ollicial book of the Association of «.cadmistresses), now 
ready. Olficial information about schools (fees, scholarships, ete.), careers. 8s, 
post free. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924 (otlicial book of the Head- 
masters’ Conference), Lis, 3d. post free. Of all booksellers or H. - DEANE & 
SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 31 Museum Street, London, W. c 1. 


» 
T HE Anchorage, Hadaenham, Bucks. R.C. Home School, prepara- 


tery and pr -prepara or , has \a anvy for chi: inJan. Fees» o .aniin + sive, 











‘HE NEW SCHOOL, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8.W.16. Co-edueation day-s school, with accommodation for boarders, 

to be conducted on the principles of Dr. Rudoif Steiner. The usual school subjects 

will be taught as well as handwork and the new art of Eurhythmy. Children will bo 

received irom the age of five years (during the first year under thirtcen only), and 
edneated up to University standard. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 








Hous Schools and Calleges. 
Q Ax LANDS Ss CH OOL., 


TRINITY, JERSEY CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School tor Boys. 





Founpers: Sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST Dr 
BRKATH, K.c.B., C.F., Me. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. J. BOTS, Esg., Sie 
GEOKGE MACARTNEY, K.c..8., AND THE Rev. G. O, MORGAN-SMITH, 

MEAD-MASTER: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PHLD., F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFP, 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of lS acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation. very modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, DR. MORKG \N-SMITH. 


R EGHORN SASTLE SCHOOLS. 
HEAD-MASTERS: 
H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory 
School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DREGHOKN CASTLE, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
prepares boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Healthy situation; 400 acres 
vf woodland and playing-fields on the slopes of the Pe ntiand Hills. Workshop, 
museum, tennis courts, swimming, etc. 


UPPER SCHOOL, 
CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHTAN, 
Voys of 14 years and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim, Exams, 
For fuller —— ulars of above Schools send for Prospectuses to the SECRETARY, 
Rutland Street, bkdinburgh, or to the Head-Masters, 





ee, 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS ai 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTALLISHMENT, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHUULS, ce. 
is given iree of charge by 
MESSRS. GABMITAS, THRING & CO, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Rege nt 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring « Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all § 
Principals in the country, They wil! aiso Le glad to supply full information abou; 
establishments giving a course of tra'nimg in Domestic Leouomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticuiture, 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO P ARENTS, 


1 @ . la bl .~ _ we eee 
Ww cHOOLS A ND rUTORS 





teliable information and advice converning the most suitable este tblishment; 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating “4 rd quan nts (kind of School, 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range ot tees, a 
Messrs. TRUMAN «& KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
denolustic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existeng: 


price 2s. Gd., » post st iree Us, 











Authors, Gupetwriting, &c. 


} ONALD MADSSiNY. Literary Agent. 

Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they hay 
film rights for sale, The only buglish Agency in Los Angeles, the wor 
centre for Moving Picture broduction. 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria street, London, 8.W. 1 


Ae Pl , s a 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in SP are time,— Write we particulary 
and free lesson to (Dept. 2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu St.. Lon ion, W.C, 
k, ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postai course: Hoy 
to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training, 
Illustrated booklet itree.—Regent tnstitute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.Wy 
| EARN Authorship, Journalism, Articie or Story Writing, 
-—A/4 Postal Lessons, expert tuition. Recomunended by leading Kuitors.—Writy 
for “ Guide to Authorship,”’ London College of Av*horship, 37 (>) Albemarle 8t., W, 1, 
Ms. TYPEWHRLLTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
1,000 words; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000, Translations, Duplicating, 
—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W, Is, 
f) BORERAND, ‘T'vpewriting, General Copying, Duplicating— 
Miss 8. R. 1 ENGELLY, Broomiield Cottage, Powys Lane, Southgate, N, 14, 
Price List on application. 
YPEWRATING Is, 1,000 words; carbon copy sd, Reduction 
quantity. Mlegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Hele 
Mathers’. Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co. (1) Lower Clapton Road, EF. 5, 


























Ee EDWARD Vi. SCHOOL, 
BURY 8ST, EDMUND’'S., 
40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 
Sound teaching, Well-run boarding- -howse, Games, U.T.C., Scouts, Physical Trainiag. 
Fees, £22 per term, 
Head- Master: Me WapMmorg, M.A., Oxon, 


LIZABETH ane Ty} GUERNSEY. 
| FOUNDED 1563, 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


kK ING’S COLLEGE, VAUNTON.—Church of England Public 
\. School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 
and for professional and commercial careers, Chapei, Laboratories, Swimming bath, 
O.T.C. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, «e,, apply to the u KAD- 











MASTER, 
ae RCHER'S eee, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Head- Master, F. Wood «i, M.A,, F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 





£25 3s. 10d, per term, F Ali applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


"' YPEWRITING, Proot-Reading and Revision of Mbx., by 
experien.ed clerk, late London Univer-tty, Mobs. 1s. per 1,000 words— 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 


Hotels, WBrdros, Xr. 
| gery INNsS.—Ask tor Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hetels managed by the P eon de’s Retreshment House Association, Ltd, 











P.R.H.A., Ltd.. St. George's owes, | 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 





A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over 
looking Hyde Park, facing south, Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recently re 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private house, Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lilt. Terms from 12s, 6d. 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single) ; 74 guineas (double) inclusive, 

Telephone : Paddington 8083. 





yor CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD CASTLE.— 
Healthy and beautiful district, 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys, Special 
Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects, Moderate and 
inciusive fees. Preparatory School for younger boys, For prospectus apply to 

the ht RSAR, 
ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 


sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: Ht V. PLUM. M.A. 











Private Cuition, Kr. 
Re LV. G. LACKY MAY, M.A., Easton Rectory, Winchester, 


desires Pupil, 16 years (backward), to work with another boy next term. 








VTAMME RING Sue cessfully | reated.—Resident and Daily Pupils. 

Write Mr. A.C. SCLINELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, W.C.1. Est. 1905, 

K RENCH lady, teacher, B.¢s.L., returning ‘Tours, vena boy or 

uirl as guest, Interview London, Dee, 18th,—Gabriac, Broowiieli, Li.soury, 
Manet ster, 











Foreign. 


G RAN D VERGER SCHOOL, 
Signal, LAUSANNE, Switzerland. 

For Girls from 14 to 20. Special study of French, Best finishing education 
(Math. and Latin given in English). Languages, Music, Arts, Home Arts, &e., by 
the best professors. All Sports and Games, Beautitul situation and climate, Every 
modern convenience, Junior School for Children irom sto 14. General Education 
in French and English. Highest references.—For prospectus apply to the 
PRINCIPALS. 














Scholastic Agencies. 


YCHOOLS ror BOYS anvno GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMs, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Dest Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 

The age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should te given, 

Jd, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 4, 








Gours, Xr. 
Sls HENRY LUNN, L TD. 
' MOTOR TOURS, 
ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, 
SWISS WINTER HOTELS 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 
Particulars on application to 5 H. K., Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 1. 











FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements oi Steamship Lines wil: be tound on pave (64. 
——_ 











Miscellaneous. 


%ARSBSBON'S ro & Ss P AI NT. 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colour 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
"For oe rt and particulars write— 
LTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, S.W. | 11. 


— 

MAS POULSKY.—Ssplendid Cock ‘Lurkeys, £1, 25s. each. 

Plump Hens, 15s., 1638, Fatted Geese, &s., 93, each. Roasting Fows, 

7s., 88., 98, pair. boilers, 6s, 6d. Trussed, postage px “ng prompt despatch, Order 
early. Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork 


PAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, — Your own Arms 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original wor 

from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY Bb, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 

———— 

REAL SAVING.—WE TLRN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new Descriptive price list free, or set 

garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A) 

















16 Chardmore Koad. Loudon, N. 16, Phone: C.us-ot: 4777. New clothes also made. 
ma eters 

RVIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Valve 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on silver, 15s. 08 


Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. Ili otfer not accepted, pare 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
or —— aw se), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

~ CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1850, 
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OCKROACHES exterminated by “Blattis.” Simple. safe and 
Cleared them from Shetlield Workhouse when E, Howarth, 

ed this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s, 6d., 
73 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or 
and all BOOT’S Branches, 


pleas ant to use, , 
by request of the Government, adopt 
PLS. DY! post free from HOWARTHS, 


8d., rt 
fnrousth your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, 
ps sae a 
ATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-HAND 
J FOREIGN BOOKS (mostly French). Post free on application, Also Cat, 
; glish Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices. Post tree on 
Old and New Forcign Books supplied at reasonable terms, Corresp. 
and Dutch.- —J, A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 37, Dean 
Lusiness by post only, except by 












inglish, French, German, 
Road, Willesden Green, London, N.W, 2. 
arrange ment. 


UR TEETH AND OUR HEALTH, by H. 
, R.C.S. “Mr. Olver’s very sensible book. Spectator, 2s. 2d., 
‘ MURBY a and CO., 1 1 Fileet-lane, E. E.C. 4, or any bookseller. 





UREN OLVER, 





arise by acquiring 


Solve your problems before they 
knowledge. 


accurate and perfectly frank 

WISE WEDLOCK 
(Birth Control.) 
without erotism. 


By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


A Complete Guide to Marry ge and Parenthood. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEAILI 


INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Provides solutions to difficulties of lovers and married folk. 
By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 


EACH VOLUME 6/9, post free. 
Any two for 12/6. The ‘four for 24/-. 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF Wosean 


A a that every woman of 40 years and upwards must 
posses By WAL TE R M. GALLICHAN. 
A copy of 3 * Health and E-ficiency,” the leading Health Magazine, 
is included wiih the books. 


GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


Treating the subject frankly, fully, and 























si UNNI 


MMMM 


Now READY. 


THE ROYALIST CALENDAR, | 


1925, 
in which is incorporated THE LOYALL ALMANACK, 1650. 

















Price, post free, 2/3. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 





iddress: 
Shiplake House, Henley-on- Thames. 


| 
Reading; 
Reading. 





Poynder & Son, 324 Gun Street, 


Or from Messrs. 
Goider & Seon, Broad Street, 


or Messrs. 














GIVE BOOKS FOR XMAS 
& THE NEW YEAR. 


An illustrated list of the Newest Books to 
suit all tastes, with a section for Boys and 
Girls, and Picture Books and Annuals for , 
the Youngsters post free on application to 


& F. DENNY, LTD., 
163a STRAND, W.C.2 


Bush House.) 





A. 


(Opposite 





This shop will be ck on Saturdays, Dec. 13 and 20. 


open until 5 o'cl 














Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR. 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and he 3 c Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 

Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 


Hair follicles from Sx “urf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 
applied Scalp Massage, etc. 6d. post free from 


I. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 


(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD., BELGRAVIA, S.W. 1. 

















*Phone Victoria 2215. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY 

AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES 
By Brig.-Gen, J. H. MORGAN. “A worthy and noble 
appreciation. It is exceedingly well done—a very skilful, 
interpretative, sympathetic study of the last but one of the 
great Victorians. Morley is here in his habit as he lived.” 
Daily Chronicle. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF 
ENGINEERING 


By Sir FRANCIS FOX, M.1.C.E., Hon. A.R.LB.A. “ Will 
make those who read it wish that more engineers would 
become authors, giving details of their achievements 
through the printed page."—The Daily Express. Plans 
and photographs. 18s. net. 


THE GAME ANIMALS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


By Capt. T. E. DONNE, C.M.G., 
Stalking in New Zealand.” An account, by one in official 
charge, of the introduction, acclimatisation and develop- 
ment of these animals, Of great interest to sportsmen and 
naturalists, Illustrated. 21s. net. 


ADVENTURES IN TURKEY & RUSSIA 
By FE. H. KEELING, M.C. Full of adventure and sheds 
valuable light on Turkish character and methods. Maps 
and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. zet. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS 
WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. 
By W. RAMSAY SMITH, M.D., D.Sc. 
travel book, Full of sound learning and vivid observa- 
tion; it is also witty, human, practical, and 
entertaining.”—Guardian. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AS I SAW IT 
By Capt. G. H. A. WILLIS, C.B., R.N. A refreshing 
story told with an Irishman’s zest of naval life at home 
and abroad. Illustrated. 16s. nel. 


THE CONQUESTS OF CEAWLIN, 
THE SECOND BRETWALDA 


By Major P. T. GODSAL. Throws an entirely new light 
on the period from the coming of the West Saxons in 514 
to the death of Ceawlin in 593. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF 





Author of “Red Deer 


| ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 


Additional Letters from her Father, 
Thackeray. Selected and Edited by 
HESTER RITCHIE. A delightful book—a treasury 
of remembrance, full of joyous things both new and old.” 
—Morning Post. Illustrations. 15s. net. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE 
Letters to her family, 1839-1863. Edited by LEONARD 
HUXLEY, LL.D. “ Real treasure trove.’"—The Observer. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. 21s. net. 


MEMORIES AND FRIENDS 
By A. C. BENSON. “ This entertaining book. ... Dr. 
Benson’s intimate knowledge and his power of seizing the 
human greatnesses and foibles of these strong characters 


With Forty-two 
William Makepeace 


give these memories a vividness which will recall to 
hundreds, if not to thousands, the unforgettable things.” 
—The Times. With Portraits 16s. net. 


THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART 


By FE. B. HAVELL. The author opens up a new and very 
fascinating approach to Indian Art through the Hima- 
layas. Illustrations. 12s. net. 


WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYAS 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.L, K.C.LE. 
“ Fascinating reading; a book that is full of interest and 
possesses all the glamour of the East.”—Daily Graphic. 
Third Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN: | MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST, W.1 








A delightful | 


altogether | 
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FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 
By JOHN G: MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 

With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. R. MILLAIS, 
and from Phot: graphs. 4to. 30s. net. 

“ By a hz ‘ppy chance the book might have been written directly 
apropos of the crisis of the moment, “for Mr. Millais pays a great 
tribute to the work we are doing in the Sudan, which he has had 
ample opportuities of seeing with his own eyes. 


—Sunday Times. 


S.DELIGHTS ON THE CRISIS IN INDiA 


Being the Letters of an Indian Civilian and some 


Replies of an Indian Friend 
The Letters by H. HARCOURT, C.B.E., I-C.S. (Retired), 
Master 








B.A., of the Midd*: Temple, Barrister-at- Law. 
With a Foreword by Dr. NORWOOD, M.A., D.Lit., 
of Marlborough College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MY GARDEN BOOK 


Prepared for the daily use of all who own a garden 

big or little 

By JOHN hey iy er F.R.HLS., 

With 24 Plates in Co!our from Drawings by G. S. ELGOOD, 

R.I., Miss BEATRICE. PARSONS, Miss ELLEN WAR- 

RINGTON, and Miss WINIFRED WALKER, and 392 

Illustrations in Black and White. 4to. 36s. net. 

“This beautiful book is an ideal Christmas gift, for it is the 
work of over forty years’ experience in practical horticulture.” 


—Graphic. 
TALES OF OLD FRANCE 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON. 
With 16 full-page Illustrations in Black and White by H. J. 
FORD and a Frontispiece in Colours. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 
By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 99 Illustrations from Photographs. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CEDAR BOX 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 
With Frontispiece by T. BAINES. 
Feap. 8vo. Japon paper, 1s. 6d. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


TUDOR STUD:ES 


Presented by the Board of Studies in History in the 

University of London to Professor ALBERT FREDERICK 

a _ARD, being the work of twelve of his Colleagues and 
upils. 

Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. 

Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


PRE-ROMANESQUE 


CHURCHES OF SPAIN 
By GEORGIANA GODDARD KING, Professor of the 
History of Art in Bryn Mawr College. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 9s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
































BOOKS 
THIS 
MAS 


HERE are books to suit cvery 

k taste and every age, at prices 
to suit every purse. They are 
presents that are quickly packed 
and easily posted—in fact, they are 
the ideal Christmas gift. And all 
books, wherever they may he re- 


viewed or advertised, can ke ob- 
P tained through any one of our 


a5 


bookstalls or bookshops. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
Head Office : STRAND HOUSE, W.C. 2 
| 1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


% 








FOYLE’S SPECIAL OFFERS 








Novels of the Sisters Bronte 


THAORNTUN EDITIUN (the Complete and best Library Le'ition), Wit 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ** Lite cf Charlotte bronte. beauuiully printed in large 
clear type on antique paper, deckle edges, and tilustra ed w.tn s xty ane 
full-page plates of . entet loci eatin cf the Novels a7 nd the peisonages 
convained ‘herein. vels., 8vo., cloth, gilt backs, gilt tops fore ay 
unuer edges uncut. ‘Originatly Published at £6 Js. net. — ‘Gate 
b.and new, tor £3 17s. 64. (Carriage paid in Great Britain. 


Ciaud Lovat Fraser: tie tuck of the Bean-Rows. A Foiry 


Tale for Lucky Children. Illustrated in Colours by Ciaud Lovat Fraser 
Decorzxted Beards. Published at 6s. net. A few cop.es offered (Brand 





New) ut Is. 9d., post free. A charming Christmas giit. 
Who’ Ss Who: 1924. Indispensable. Reliable. Over 30,00 
Biographies. Pubd. 42/- net. Offered (mew) at 25/-, post free. 


Quote offer 466. 

Twenty-one 

requiremen.s or interests and 
Books purchased—a single 


Any of the above gent on approval. 
Over a million vols. (second-hand and new) in stock. 
Departmental Catalogues issued. S ate 
suitable catalogues will be sent post free. 
volume up to a hibr ary. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS’ 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, 


PARADISE, 
W.C.2 








NOW READY. 


THE CRIPPLES’ JOURNAL. 


Is., postage 2d. 





Contributors include Professor Stenhouse Wil'iams, Dr. 
Charles Macalister, Sir W. de C. Wheeler, Sir John Lynn- 
Thomas, G. KR. Girdlestone, Sir Henry Gauvain, Morley 
Roberts, Sir Walter Lawrence, E. Muirhead Little and 





Miss A. G. Hunt. 
Publishers : 
THE SHROPSHIRE ORTHOPAEDIC HOSPITAL, 
OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE. 









































NAPA BDRARARDARDAROTRL AS 
Plums for the Christmas Pudding 


Have you ever been in a big Bookshop and 
looked at the rows up®a rows of books; all sorts 
jumbled, it seems, just like a Christmas pudding 
that has been stirred for a long time? And 
haven't you wished that some one would come 
and tell you which to look at—pick out the 
raisins, in fact ? Well, here they are; and if you 
want to sce them before you take them home 
come to 350 Oxford Street, the Second Floor > 
(which is very important), and sit dewn inside 
the hollow table—say “ Animals” or “ Fairy 
Tales,”’ “School Tales,”’ “ Indians,”—or some- 
thing lik, that; and all the nicest books in the 
world wilt be brought for you to see. 

Sera! for Lest of C utldren's Boots 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


"Phones —Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By App to His Majesty the King 







intment 


AIP IIIS IAT IDR IIP Fs 





NOW READY FOR DECEMBER, 1924. 
THE 


Church Missionary Review. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING (by post 1/1). 


CONIENTS: 

EDITORIAL 
THE MISSIONARY COUNCIL OF THE NATIONAL ASSI MBLY 

Tue Bisnor RY 
CHRISTIAN aang ATION IN AFRICA, J. H. Ovpua MLA 
SOCIAL SERVICE IN OSAKA. Loretta L. Suaw, B.A 
CHANGES IN MODE RN INDIA, Rev. W. S. Hent, ThA 
YHE HISTORY OF THE CHURCIL OF ENGLAND IN INDIA I 

Evcene Stock, D.C.L 
A OUARTERLY SURVEY, Etc. 
FROM 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY; 


SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


sind fj 








LAMLEY & co. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON LOOX Si 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. ra 
EVERYTHING FOR BOOK LOVERS AND STUDENTS 


Why not Bl ) Book it is better to buy ks th t rrow tl 

for these » nS, If vou buy a i ff you more efinitely he 

futhor, | ‘ublisher and Bookseller than tf you vy bore Al 

buy with cretion, choosing books of permanen wth, the 

desirable po sions. The Classics of all literature haz n 

and steady md the moderns should be considered and sup} 
‘Cheistm 1s Catalogues on applt 








On Saturday, December 2Cth, we keep open — 7 p.m. 
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een, a SS a eee 
" Ee a ae ee Y eae are ee 
y ee, > 
: iii 
e — ‘THE AUTHORISED LIFE OF 
. R MAUDE. |! = 
; i. e AYEMER ve. | MARIE C. STOPES 
1] With 12 Iilnstrations. D 
ee el evonsiii ire- 
, —" ii FRANK Pnk LICTLE WISE ONE 
Lea R.G s. A fascinating volume of Native African animal street, W.C. x 
o.B. e7 ape —* stories. profus ely illustrated with the author's 
ne reg : thuml bnait ake etches and drawings. a j s) 
————————|\ 1H COTTAGE BY THE COMMUN - 








By O. A. a T A book for those who discern and understand 
HAWK , Life, con npounded of wonderful details which, 
7s. 6d. net. | like the pieces of a mosaic, are individually 
Coloured frontispiece, : » 68 


meaningless but. t_collectively significant. 


—— oo ———_— — 
| ThE BLACK HORS». . 
By BORIS One wonders di ‘spairingly how Russia is ever to 


SAVINKOFF. emerge from her present chaos after reading this 


Bg rato KES) we, | Peoe decide important. ixsues,, how CHRISTMAS LIST: 












































—s 5s. net. | ignorant the people as to the why or the where- 
fore of their contlic ‘ts. 
————~ -| a SS ———————— —————— 
oo [iy | “RECOLLEGTIONS AND q Travel. 
' 3y LORD HAWKE. ea F - ; . 
ite BY 6 Tilnstrations, Full of ¢ BF gc gine pao A siete fwo handsomely illustrated gift books. THE j 
: second Eiition, = pxpertences samy told notable people, varied LAND OF HAUNTED CASTLES. THE LOS 
1 ia 1] expertences stinply told, make vs bOOK delghtiu KIN . > , rpDe , . 
y-Uhiee vling. Nd GDOA!] Of Bl Ral NDY. 
Nazes =a WiLiikn II = ag se ag PIE ESE EGR OO OY Both by Robert J. Casev 2] "ach 
en "ce. he il “STORIES OF OLD IRELAND AND i alia oe Seg ~ Soe iee 
ith many ‘new repro MYSELF ° 
tlons “ his w repre: | The artist tells his readers in witty and arresting : Biography. 
Fairy and drawings, | fn sh ion about Ireland as he knew her, in happy . ; : : 
Kiahes 12s. 6d. net. days betore black tragedy stilled her laughter, MARGARET BONDFIELD. 
Brand Edition de Luxe, 109 copies, numbered and signed, £1 Ms. 6d. : By Iconoclast. 3/6. (.duthor of THE ALAN OF 
TO-MORROW. 4th Impn., 8/6.) ’ 
30,000 The “ ROADM. IKE: R” Series. 
AIICHAEL FARADAY, By li’. L. Randell. f 
'y-one LTD. QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Gwen John. ; 
fh LORD ] ISTE R. Ry Cuthbert Dukes | 
SAMUEL BUTLER. By C. E. M. Joad, | 
SE,} |4, HENRIETTA STREET. WILLIAM HARVEY. — By R.B. Hervey Wyatt. | 
’ 4 rr , ss , “3 ; 
. 9 MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 
“= | COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. \— By Madeline Linford. {| 
aes PUBLISHERS OF en ety —— LIBRARY. 4/6 each. Other volumes in preparation. i 
_ ae aoe Prospectus on application. i 
ay ‘io - i 
| Q Criticism. 
M 


Two New Volumes: 
SOME CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS 


P, S. KING & SON LTD. ! _ The “ CONTEMPORARY ” Series, 








| CURRENT PROBLEMS IN FINANCE By Graham Sutton, 7/6. 
| 1 . =" 7 a “A ATTL > > 17 CPD “TC 
| | AND GOVERNMENT. aE nee See 9% 
| Addresses and Papers. By Sir JOSIAH C. STAMP, By Orlo Wi lliams. 4/%- 
G.B.E., D.Sc. ° ca 
Demy 8vo. 350 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. q Fiction. 
\ Iuthor's Preface—* The stuclies included in this volume BLESSED ARE THE RICH. 
} have one feature in common—they deal with subjects which By J Pp ae ee ee 
= remain alive in public interest. . . . Some, by which I y James gal SeECOHE LHI PN, 
sy set little store, have been included because of repeated THE RO. IDSIDE FIR! 
requests from correspondents; to these I accede on condition By Madeline Linford. Second Impu. 
that other studies, whose message I imagine an unobservant ‘ . 
| eee still needs without knowing it, are also accepted by q Belles-Leitres. 
em. 


A GARLAND OF ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. | 
FOUR YEARS OF FASCISM. Limited Edition. 7/0. 





By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. THE WATSONS. 6/-. 
. Crown 8vo. 156 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. By Jane Austen, Second Impn. 
\ Translated by E. W. Dickes from the Italian Edition “ Da ; a 
A Fiume a Roma,” together with an additional chapter by 
I Sgr. Ferrero on the recent elections in Italy. : : . q Sociology. 
Daily Herald. rhe most effective criticism of Mussolini AFTER LENIN. 
that has yet appeared.” By Michael Farbman. 7/6. 


‘, Ready shortly. An unbiassed discussion of present tendencies in 

RUSSIAN CURRENCY AND BANKING, Pe ce ussia, Om 1% 7 

— 1914-1924 SOCIAL STRUGGLES and SOCIALIST FORE- 

g Se. OURATZENETLENRAT , RUNNERS. By M. Beer. 6/-. 

By S. S. KATZENELLENBAUM, | Professo oO Z ; : , 
ae e Bs Volume II]. of Al. Beer's History. 


Economics in the first State University of Moscow, 








Member of the Board of Directors of the State Bank of ‘ 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, q Mi-cellaneous. 
Demy 8vo. 198 pp. Cloth, 9s. THE BOYS’ BOOK OF MODEL 
1LEROPLANES. 
1 By F. A. Collins. Illustrated. 8/6, 


Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 5 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. . LEONARD PARSONS. 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“QUENNELL’ BOOKS 


Form ideal gifts for Young and Old 








A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method for the Student, Craftsman, & Amateur. 
By SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A. Seventh Edition, 


in a larger size, completely Revised, containing nearly 
1,000 pages, with about 3,500 illustrations, more than half 
of which have been reproduced much larger than before. 
Royal 8vo (10 in. by 6} in.), cloth gilt. Price £2 2s. net. 
“One of the most fascinating books in the world.”’ 
—Deily Express. 
“The illustrations alone are a treasure-house of noble form, and 
create to the observer a sense of delight as he passes in review all 
these magnificent monuments.” he Daily News. 
educated 


“Wonderfully complete... indispensable for all 


people.”——Lhe Graphic. 


Round the World in Folk Tales. 


Edited by RACHEL M. FLEMING, author of “ Ancient Tales 
from Many Lands,” &c. Sixteen Folk Tales wathered from 
Iceland, Mexico, Africa, Australia, &c., with 17 Hlustrations, 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s. net. 


The Story of Architecture throughout the Ages. 


By P. LESLIE WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. With 125 
Illustrations of the Great Buildings of all time. Small 8vo. 
Boards. 6s. net, 


The Human Form and Its Use in Art. 


A Series of 120 Photographic Studies from Female, Male, 
and Child Models, by F. R. YERBURY. With Notes on the 
Application of the Figure in Decorative Art, by G, M. 
LLLWOOD. Large 8vo. Cloth. 18s. net, 


Old English Furniture of the Oak Period, 
1500-1630. 
A handy Guide to the recognition of Furniture in England. 
By J. 1. GARSIDI Illustrated by Photographic Plates and 


Pen-and-Ink Drawings of over 400 examples. Large 8vo. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


' 


Jilustrated Catalogue sent free on reque 


IN ENGLAND. From 1066 to 1799, 


An Illustrated Account of the English People: their Everyday 
Life, Surroundings, Belongings, Occupations, and Amusements 
Written and Illustrated by MARIORIE and C. . 2B 
QUENNELL. In 2 vols., each containing about 100 illustrations, 
including some in colour. Price 8s. 6d. net each. , 
Vol. 1.. 1066-1499. England under Foreign Kings (1066-1199), 


The Rise of Parliament (1200-1399). The Hundred Years’ 
War (1400-1499), 

Vol. Il., 1500-1799. The Age of Adventure (1500-1599). The 
Crown’s Bid for Power (1600-1699). The Rise of Modern 
England (1700-1799). 

The Daily Telegraph says: “ The whole life eight changing 
centuries is written in these lively pages, and the record is to be 


commended unreservedly, both for its pictorial charm and for the 


soundness and variety of its archieological knowledge. 


THE EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES. 
By MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
A Graphic and Popular Survey of the Efforts and Progress of the 
Human Race, in 6 vols., of which Vols. I., II., and III. are now 
ready. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net each. 
Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age. 


Containing 128 pages, with 70 Illustrations and a Coloured 
l rontispiece. 


Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze, and Early 
Iron Ages. 


with 90 Illustrations and 2 Coloured 


f 


r 





Containing 136 pages 
Plates. 


’ 


Everyday Life in Roman Britain. 
Containing 140 pages, with 80 Illustrations of Roman Cities 
and Camps, Villas, Household Objects, Pottery, Monuments, 
&c., togethsr with a Road Map and 3 Plates in Colour. 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS 








B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, London. 





Published by 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, London. 














Second Impression 


5/- net. 


THE COLLAPSE OF CONVENTION 


By WILLIAM GEOFFREY PENNYMAN, Vicar of St. Mark's, North Audley Stree! 
(with a Foreword by the Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard). 


Modern in thought and sincere in purpose, 
these earnest and forceful essays on Religion 
addressed to the layman have been received 
by Press and Public with universal approval 
so great as to command an immediate reprint. 
Tastefully bound and excellently printed, 
these clear and courageous discussions of 


present day problems make an ideal gift. 





“The book may be recommended as a simple and 
earnest presentation of what a Churchman ought 
to know and practise, and it will win attention 
which would never be secured by a more formal 
work.” —-Jimes Literary Supplement. 


“ Full of admirable common sense.” 


Church Union Gazette. 
yt eet they are every one worth reading. The 
spirit is admirable, the loyalty to Christ and His 
Church immense, and the courage rather un- 


} 


, , 
common. Methodisi Recorder. 


Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C. 2. 

























By EDWARD CHARLES REED. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH: “Mr. Edward Charles Reed 
steps at once into the ranks of those living novelists 
who can not only write with some distinction, but can 
create really lovable characters in a modern and 
original story in which love and adventure are very 
pleasantly, and often thrillingly, blended.” 


The John Long £500 Prize Novel, 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 











1924 


A WISE FOOL 


7s. 6d. net 


TRUTH: “Mr. John Long may be congratulated on 
his discovery of the author of this £500 prize novel. 
For no one can read ‘A Wise Fool’ without instantly 
recognising the pen of the born story-teller. . . . It 
is a ripping good yarn. . . . Mr. Reed is bound to 
train on into a best seller.” 
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NELSON’S LIST 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


ee oe cectaplas aeemcpeneeraans 
Lord Minto: A Memoir. 
By JOHN BUCHAN. With Portraits. One VoL 
21s. net. (P) 
*“Qne of the best writt 
weit J 
m’ teria 1.’—Manchester ( 


The Nestieem ican, 
An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry. 
by JOHN BUCHAN. Leather, 15s. net. 
10s. 6d. net. (2) 

“ Widely 





most interesting of recent 





with persoual and political 





Arranged 
Cloth, 


an d WISCIY cho en.” Pune h 
“The best as w ell F the newest ¢ its kind.”-—Observere 
“The cream of Scots “poe try.”—Daily Chronicl 


Colour Planning of the Garden. 
By GEORGE F. TINLEY, THOMAS HUMPHREYS 
and W. IRVING. 50 Colour Plates. One Vol 
£2 2s. net. (*) 


“The informatior = te tre 


probably the most 
complete and authentic ever supp! os 





thish Country Life. 


British Sporting Birds. 
Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN and HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. A finely illustrated guide to the 
chief game birds of Britain. With 31 Plates in Colour, 
and tin Bia ‘kk an | Whit One Vol. Cloth. 30s. net. (P) 
®A real book for tl 0 nd for the lovers of outdoors.” 
I I . t j 1 l } Pe i¢ N cu Ss. 
The Book of egos Furniture. 


By EDWIN FOL EY. With 100 Plates in Colour and 


1,000 Text Illustrations. Cheaper Re-issue of this 
valuable work. “T wo Vols. Cloth £2 2s. net. 
“It is, in fact, an en pedia of furniture the | t we know.” 
—The Sphere. 


Six Centuries of Painting. 
By RANDALL DAVIES. With 5 
A Re-issue of this standard work. One Vol. 
The Campaign of 1812 and the 
from Moscow. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. With M 


“Combines the thrill of a kinema wiih t trut 
ax 


The Bible for Youth. 
Edited by Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A., D.C.L., and Rev. 
JAMES REID, M.A. Consists of a selec ‘ted Bible text 
and a series of Notes and Introducuons. Over 1,000 
pages. India paper. Leath 10s. 6d. net. Cloth, 
6s. net. (P) 

* Sound in metl 


fa) Plates in Colour. 
21s. net. 


Retreat 


6s. net. 


and Plans. 


er 
’ 


” Tr - 
n form.”—E itor. 





Favourite 


and Music. 
Operas of Wagner. 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 
ings in Colour by Byam Snaw. 
yapp, 12s. 6d. net. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Mothers and Babies. 
By MURIEL WRINCH. A practical book about the 
; n birth to four years old. 


Operas, their Plots, History 


Fach with 24 Draw- 
Per Voi., in leather, 





everyday life of the baby f: 
Ch th. oe 


* Es 1 the e ficld.”—Tablet 


The ‘Book oy Doss. 
By G. W. KN¢ WL ES. 60 Illustrations. 3s. Gd net. 


*An excellent little : nally well illustrat 


Sweet-Making for Ail. 
By Mrs. HELEN JE! OME, Illustrated. 5s. net. (P) 


“An excell book.” " Litera Supplement, 


fsman, 





Ped 


fer Kow, 


From all Booksellers. 
(P) Pros} , : tine 6 35 Patern 
Los ; E.( , ov / 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 
(Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.) 




















Dinnniianies Guardian: “ Vente: more exciting ‘Go he 
hundreds of novels and plays.” 


MY LIFE STORY py coLONEL ARTHUR 
LYNCH. _Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Portrait. 


EXCL RPTS S$ FROM COLUMNS OF REI'IEWS, 
St re it wi ne 


esman;: “A lif which for variety of adventu 
asy to beat.” Daily M tay nef 
“& picturesque accou nt of his varied career.” 

a Wi thout a doubt this extremely inter 





account of the exciting events, s me oi 
which, Col. Arthur Lynch has taken 
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book reveals considerable it e information acquired by the author, 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


THE LOST DOMINION. _ By AL. CARTHILL. 15s. net. 


“It is high time that the people of this country realised the serious faee of the growing disorder in India to the whole 
fabric of the British Empire.”—Vhe Times, October 23, 1924. lifth Large Impression of this Notable Book. 


YOUTH AND THE EAST. An Unconventional Autobiography by 
EDMUND CANDLER. | 15s. net. 
THE WAR CORRESPONDENT AND TRAVEL WRITER. 
“Full of the most delightful wanderings . .. so good, so bright is it; so individual and gaily philosophical.”—Glasgoy 
CW'S. 

‘Ten remarkably brilliant essays. . . . Its absorbing interest does not lie in facts that are recorded, but in the way ir 

which they are pres sented and frequently made the subject of caustic or humorous comment or of some extraneous yet wholly 
delightful disquisition.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


BY SHANK AND BY CRANK. By EDMUND VALE. 15s. net 


With Illustrations by R. M. Hutcuincs. 
“This miscellanea gathered from his meanderings on foot and awheel is rich in passages over which one lingers. Mr. Vale 
translates more than the surface interests of things seen and heard. He has Borrow’s sound sense, and more than Borrow; 
humour.”—Duadee Advertiser. 


e 
DUFFER’S LUCK. _A FISHERMAN’S ADVENTURES. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. | 7s. 6d. net 

“A collection of delightful stories .. . SP ant not only to fishermen, who will rejoice with him in his successes with 
rod and line and commiserate with him in his losses, but to those who, knowing nothine of the great art, will follow him with 
pleasure in his communion with Nature. Her beauties he displays in an easy fasr wating way, and with his catchy sayings, 
enlivening each chapter, they will be as captivated as will the craftsman in the recital of his adventures. . .. From fishing as 
a sport, Mr. Gwynn proceeds to deal with it as the trade of many of his friends; beginning with the salmon business. He 
recalls good and bad days out in the boats, unfolding a story which is always full of human interest.”—Morni ng Post. 


PRACTICAL NURSING (INCLUDING HYGIENE AND DIETETICS) 


By The Late HERBERT E. CUFF, M.D., F.R.C.S., and W. T. GORDON PUGH, M.D., BS. 
ad XTH EDITION. Rewritten and Enlarged by W. T. GORDON PUGH. 10s, 6d. net. A STANDARD TEXT-BOOK. 
‘In this work Dr. Gordon Pugh has been singularly successful in maintaining throughout the book its practical char: acter, 
This method of learning will eiiminate for the probationer half the terrors of the State Syllabus. She has only to read 
steadily through this book, testing how much Bored as she has really acquired by a reference to the appendix, to find hersel! 
in possession of a clear groundwork of facts ready to be built upon without confusion of thought by further study. . . . The 
book has numerous illustrations, and by the help of these, and the particularly luck! and simple style of the author, combined 
with good printing and the variety of types used, the student nurse will find her dificulties melting like sncw in the sunshine 
as she studies the details of what should be to her the most interesting profession in the world.”—J/he Nursing Mirror. 
“Prohationers and nurses will find the book invaluable."—The Nursing Times. 


FICTION. 
FIRE OF LIFE: A Domestic Chronicle. By L. C. M. LOCERHART. /7s. 6d. net. 
“Contains beth strength and originality. Life on an African farm is vividly Geseribed.”—7imes Literary Supplement. 
“\ particularly stirring tale of endurance and heroism. . . . a story to make an English reader proud.”—Y¥ orksiue Post 
“The writer has the power of making minor events glow with significance and importance. Life is revealed as no mere 
‘walking shadow,’ but a steadily burning fire.”"—dAberdeen Press. 
COLONEL M-—. A Romance. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. Author of “Gog,” “ Myra,” ete., ete. 
7s. Od. net. 
“There are thrills in every page of the book, and the characters are utterly true to type—the Prince chivalrous, the Princess 
heautiful, the Bolshevist terrible, and the Colonel the most gallant of men.”—Spectelor. 
THE GIFT OF HERMES. By C. W. WHITAKER. Author of “The House of Lyes.” 
7s. 6d. net. 
“A good story of crime and treasure-seeking.”—T7 ruth, 
“We have no hesitation in cordially recommending this book; we have read it ourselves with very real pleasure.”—Shooti 
Times. 
FROM TWO POINTS OF VIEW. Py MOIRA O'NEILL. Author of “Songs of the Glens 
» dS 
of Antrim,” and “More Songs of the Glens of Antrim.” 7s. 6d. net. 
“A novel ot unusual literary interest. ... Marked by the distinction and fine artistry of the author's verse.”—Belfast News- 
Lett r. 
‘Its scene is partly Canadian. It is presented with alert observation, clever literary craft, a shrewd hard sense, the c 
ness of experience.”—-Morning Post. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED NOYES. 
TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN, &- "|| THE FOREST OF WILD THYME, 4/6 ** 
COLLECTED POEMS. In Three Volumes. THE ELFIN ARTIST and Other Poems 











7/6 net each. (Fourth Impression.) 7/6 net. 
SELECTED VERSE, Including “A Victory Dance.” THE TORCH-BEARERS: An Epic of Science 
(Fourth Impression.) 5/- net. | 7/6 net. 


SONGS OF SH. iIDOV OF -. 4-LE AF. §/- nei. A New Volume of Lyrics. 

“To all his 1 etry Mr. Noyes bring an extremely vivid sense of colour and a swift music of words, 

informed with a decp and simple sincerity.”—Sunday limes. : 

“What Tennyson said of Swiab urne could be worthily applied to Mr. Alfred Noyes, that ‘he is a reed through which alt 

things blow into music.’ He is the lyric poet of an age when c acophony i is a fashion, a craftsman when rhythm and metre are 
disdained, an optimistic philosopher when iconoclastic atheism is a cult.”—Nolttingham Express. 
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